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PART I. 
AT 61, GREAT NORTH STREET. 


Carter IY. 


A VAGABOND’S STORY. 


\ HILE Peril was absent Paul leaned forwards, and drew figures 

in the gravel with her umbrella, which she had left in his 
charge. He wished sincerely that she did not interest him so 
much. He had not got to the stage of being indifferent to any- 
thing, so long as he could be near her; but he had got to that 
point at which she haunted him with a persistency which was 
almost irritating, just because he was not reckless. He would 
rather have been able to shake himself free from her influence ; 
he had sense enough to be perfectly aware that to think of her 
much, or let her get any kind of power over him, sentimental or 
other, meant ruin for his peace of mind, and that so far as think- 
ing of approaching her nearer, as a possible lover, went—so far as 
that was concerned, he and the man who was weeding the walk a 
few paces off, were practically on an equality. He might be her 
equal in manners, and her superior in mind; he might be in every 
respect suited to guide, and help, and command her; but what 
did such things, such qualities, matter to people of the Nowell 
calibre, belonging to the Nowell clan? Nothing, and less than 
nothing. The red-haired youth with the two cotton factories 
would have been considered an eligible, perhaps a brilliant parti ; 
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if Paul Lawford came forward with such a proposal, it would be 
considered that he displayed presumption amounting to insolence. 
So he told himself, in the little parley that he held with himself 
while she was absent, and felt a little bitter. The bitterness 
brought him to himself, like a tonic; and he reminded himself that 
he was not required by any law or rule, to play knight-errant to 
this distressed damozel. Indeed, the probability was, that the 
knight who, when the lists were thrown open, would come a-tilt- 
ing with her colours pinned to his helm would be her cousin 
Hugh. She had betrayed, it might be unconsciously, but at any 
rate unmistakably, what her feelings were ; it would be something 
little short of a miracle, argued Lawford, if they were unreturned 
if an ardent, generous, impulsive lad like Hugh Nowell had lived 
under the same roof with this girl for four years or more, and been 
fastened to her by the close bond of a friendship in which he was 
her champion and protector, and had not fallen in love with 
her. It would be incredible, and almost monstrous. The only 
argument he could think of, against the absolute certainty of such 
a thing was, that it seemed to settle things almost too easily and 
smoothly ; more easily, more sanely, and reasonably than, as a 
rule, complicated family disagreements were settled. And yet— 
she was so young, and had struggled against the burden of so 
great a trouble, so much lovelessness—it seemed fit and right, and 
probable too, that her unhappiness should at last be ended in this 
good and natural manner ; that she should find her rest and her 
happiness in his arms who had been her friend and defender 
throughout these dreary years. 

But Nowell? This was where, to Lawford’s mind, the puzzle 
came in. What did his complete and unaccountable silence on 
the subject of his cousin mean? If it had been his own case, 
Paul could very well have understood it; he would not have 
cared to mention a person whose love and whose troubles were so 
sacred, as, in such a case, hers would have been. Perhaps the 
fact was, that Nowell was resolved to say nothing till after his 
- grandfather’s death, or until he had received some share in the 
business, which would enable him to carry things in his own way. 
That would account for it all, Lawford thought, with a feeling of 
satisfaction at having found so reasonable a solution to the puzzle, 
which was as strong as if it had been some matter personal and 
concerning himself. It was quickly followed by the other, and 
less satisfactory thought: 


“Tt would explain the puzzle, but it would not be in the least 
like Hugh Nowell as I know him.” 


He felt vexed when he was forced to come to this conclusion ; 
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he felt a great desire, the strength of which surprised even him- 
self, to know that something was going to be done, or actually 
had been done, to make Peril happy instead of wretched; to put 
some sweetness into her life, instead of all that acrid bitterness 
and discontent. He felt as if he knew very well what she looked 
like under adverse circumstances; he had a strong wish to see 
her in sunshine as well as under these lowering clouds. Perhaps 
it was reserved for Hugh Nowell to work this change. Was ho 
really the right man to do it? 

Pondering thus, he was roused by her voice close beside him. 

“T’m here, back again. Have I been long?” 

“No, I don’t fancy so. In any case, you commanded my 
attendance, and I can have nothing better to do than wait your 
convenience.” 

*‘T wonder if you mean to snub me with that,” she said, sitting 
down beside him. ‘“I should not wonder if I have laid myself 
open toa snub. I expect Hugh would say I had been talking in 
a most wild and improper manner. I know I feel a great deal 
better for it, and I am much obliged to you for listening to me.” 

* Don’t mention it,” he conjured her politely. 

“ Mr. Lawford,” she said, and there was the grace of a slight 
hesitation in her manner and tone, which seemed scarcely to 
belong to the same girl as the one who had been pouring out her 
wrongs to him all the way hither, “don’t think me very imper- 
tinent ; I don’t mean to be, really. I don’t know any proper 
manners. I want to ask you something.” 

“ Anything I can tell you e 

“No; don’t say that. Perhaps you may not want to tell me. 
I shall quite understand if you say you won't.” 

“You rouse my curiosity.” 

“ Well—please—what are you?” 

“ What am I?” he echoed, startled and ashamed of himself for 
feeling momentarily ashamed of his poor condition; “ a vagabond, 
with no ostensible means of livelihood.” 

“ Hugh doesn’t have vagabonds for his friends—and he thinks 
all the world of you.” 

“ Much obliged to him, I am sure,” said Lawford sarcastically. 
“That must put a sort of cachet upon me, for the relief of 
doubtful inquirers; but all the same, I am what I said—a vaga- 
bond.” 

“How did you come to be a vagabond ?” 

“T never ‘came to be’ one. The case is much more flagrant 


than you suppose, for I was born one. I am, as you might say, a 
vagabond by the grace of God.” 
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“ You are saying that to show me that I must not ask any 
more, so I won’t. You will forgive me if I was impertinent ?” 

“There was nothing impertinent in it,” he said, steadily 
avoiding looking at her, and still tracing complicated figures in 
the gravel. And then, suddenly remembering a remark of Mrs. 
Magson’s, which had been lying dormant in his recollection ever 
since it was made, he said: “ Miss Nowell, did you ever hear of a 
place called Wiswell ?” 

“Wiswell!” Her whole face became transfigured, and her eyes 
blazed upon him. “My mother came from Wiswell. What do 
you know of it?” 

“ Scarcely anything ; I have been there once in my life, and 
all my people spring from there—that’s all.” 

“ Oh, I imagined for one wild moment that you might have 
even—seen her,” she said, in a low and awestruck voice. 

Lawford was profoundly touched by this bright trait gleaming 
out of the darkness, as it were—this reverence and love for the 
very name of the mother whom she had never seen; whose love, 
could she have known it, might have made of her something very 
different from what she was. 

“T often think of Wiswell, and wonder what it is like,” she 
went on. “ My mother’s name was Wistar.” 

“Ah! there is a Mr. Wistar, a farmer, who lives at a queer old 
house called Stanesacre.” 

“That is it—yes. That is my mother’s brother; my uncle. 
He came in for part of the insults that were heaped by Mr. 
Nowell upon the whole family when his son married my mother 
Stanesacre—it sounds bleak and barren, but I often wish to see it 
My uncle Wistar has never taken any notice of me—it was not 
likely. Did you ever see him? What is he like?” 

“T don’t know that I ever saw him. He is an old bachelor, I 
heard; as comfortable and substantial in his ‘ stony acre,’ as we 
were the reverse in our damp old Grange.” 

“But, Mr. Lawford, do tell me—tell me about yourself!” she 
implored him, her interest really roused at last; she viewed him 
no more as a vessel into which she could pour the story of her 
wrongs, but as an individual who could, if he would, tell her 
something about himself that should interest her. 

“T fear I can tell you very little about myself that would be 
of the least interest to you,” he said slowly, feeling, to tell the 
truth, not much inclined to comply with her demand, or to lay 
bare to one so self-absorbed the story of his trials and his poverty, 
just in order to afford a few moments’ gratification to a temporary, 
indifferent curiosity. 
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But Peril was persistent—he could have prophesied that—and 
gentle, which he would hardly have anticipated. 

“ Were you born at Wiswell Grange?” she asked. ‘I like the 
sound of it.” 

“No; I was born in a very prosaic house of a prosaic London 
suburb. My father was the younger brother ; his elder inherited 
the old Grange, though it is mine now.” 

“Yours now! oh, don’t tantalise me, Mr. Lawford. How does 
it come to be yours? If you knew the interest I take in every- 
thing belonging to Wiswell!” 

“Tt came to be mine quite in the natural and proper way— 
through my uncle’s death. He was anything but a vagabond, 
allow me to tell you.” 

“T wish you would tell me what you mean by being a vagabond. 
I always think vagabonds are people who beg.” 

“Those are not only vagabonds, but rogues. I never got quite 
so low—or so high—since I am a vagabond, and begging is, as it 
were, the acme of vagabondism; anyhow, I never got so far as 
that,” he said; and then, finding that she did not seem at all 
scared by the “ vagabond ” bogey, he plunged suddenly into an 
account of himself, thinking that her reception of it would at 
least give him another glimpse into her character—would reveal 
whether her proud and lofty bearing covered any of the petti- 
fogging Nowell spirit, or whether she saw through the husk of 
things to the realities—the “ verities.” 

“ Poverty was what made us vagabonds,” he said. ‘ My father, 
as soon as ever he was earning enough to keep himself as an 
accountant in London—for you must understand that Wiswell 
Grange was only a humble little place, not the house of a ‘ great 
family’ in any sense of the word—when my father was just 
keeping his own head above water, he persuaded my mother to 
join him, and they got married, and had two children—my sister 
Katty and me; and they struggled on, very uncomfortably, and 
yet, according to my recollection, very happily. I’ve no doubt it 
is very immoral, and quite unlike the sort of people who constitute 
England’s greatness and all that sort of thing, to be happy under 
circumstances of such dire poverty—but we were. My sister is a 
year older than I am, and an angel, if ever there was one. I can’t 
remember my mother—she died when I was very young; but I 
have heard that it was she from whom my sister gets her graceful 
manners and her talent for painting. Her brave spirit belongs 
to herself ; I am sure of that. At an early age, as soon as I had 
scrambled through some sort of an education, they put me into a 
place of business—a counting-house—in the City. I hated it; 
perhaps it was from my mother that I acquired that too. I 
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always abominated business, and I dare say I never tried to do as 
I ought to have done.” 

“ But what ought you to have done? Iam sure I don’t know 
what a person ought to do when he is in a business that he hates 
—leave it, I should think.” 

Paul laughed. 

“Tf he is prepared to starve, certainly ; he could take no better 
course. What I ought to have done was so plain and easy, and 
the results of not doing it so clearly to be read, that I must have 
been a reckless, bad young man, I am sure, to neglect such an 
obvious duty. I ought to have worked like a slave for twenty 
years, with a fortnight’s holiday each year, and at the end of that 
time I should have had an exceeding great reward, in the shape 
of the magnificent income of two hundred pounds a year, and the 
noble prospect, if my health held out for another twenty years, 
and I stuck to my work, and never uttered a complaint, whatever 
happened to me, of being allowed to retire, with a pension of fifty 
pounds a year, and the accumulated savings out of my princely 
income while in active work.” 

“Ts that true? Are there really people who expect others to 
do that for them?” 

“Ay; and it’s true, unluckily, not only for me, but for 
thousands of others, more sensible and better worth other things 
than lam. Well, you will be astonished to hear that the prospect 
had no attractions for me; and the actual reality—the work I 
had to do—I abominated. I neglected my work—disgracefully, 
they said—and went worshiping idols in the shape of theatres, 
people who were musical, people who were literary—any kind of 
people except people who belonged to counting-houses. I didn’t, 
so they said, look after my employer's interests as if they were 
my own, though I was so handsomely paid for doing so. Poor 
Katty was very mournful about it; I always told her I would do 
better, but I never did. So one day one of my chiefs came down 
upon me. He characterised my conduct in terms which I dare 
say it merited. He said that if he had many young men like me 
in his counting-house he would soon be ruined ; did I know that ? 
And then he glared at me over his spectacles. He was a very 
thin, hungry-looking man, I recollect, with ‘harpy’ written in 
every sordid line of his sordid countenance. He had on a white 
waistcoat, and a massive gold watch-chain, which must have cost 
more than would have paid my salary for two years. The whole 
aspect of him enraged and disgusted me. I forgot all the spectres 
of poverty and misery and impecuniosity in the background, and I 
arose in revolt.” 

“What did you say to him ?” 
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“T told him I had no doubt that if nobody cared any more for 
his interests that I did, he would very soon be as poor as I was 
myself. I added, that if he would make it better worth my while 
to care for his interests, I might see my way to being more 
enthusiastic about them.” 

“TI wonder if any one ever said anything like that to Grandpapa 
Nowell. Well?” 

“Of course I had cut my throat by saying it. He almost had 
a fit on the spot; but by some strange mistake, it was not 
lawful for him to punish my remarks by instant death. Al! he 
could do was to turn me out upon the street ; and he lost no time 
about it.” 


“Upon the street—but I thought you had a father and a 
sister.” 

“My father had died shortly before, much cheered in his last 
hours, poor fellow, by the reflection that he had got such a 
good place for me. He left nothing, except twenty pounds to 
bury him with, and a few small debts. My sister was married. 
She married very early—before she was twenty. Woodfall, her 
husband, is a very good fellow—a bit of a vagabond himself—a clerk 
by day, and by way of being a kind of literary man, on the staff 
of a small newspaper, by night. He never had, and never will 
have, a penny of ready money to spare. I fear I shall shock your 
ears, Miss Nowell, by this coarse talk—you, who are accustomed 
to hear of bushels of money being disposed of, without the heap 
becoming any smaller.” 

“Oh no; it is very interesting—so different from their talk. 
Please go on.” 

“Well, but we must be walking on. See how dark it is 
growing, and dank, and misty.” 

Peril rose, and they turned their faces homewards—towards 
“that house,” as she would drearily have said. 

“T was literally cast upon my own resources,” he went on, 
“and I felt desperate. All sorts of things and expedients rushed 
through my head. The stage—could I go on the stage, or qualify 
for a minstrel in a music-hall? Iwas ready to try anything; 
but money, it seemed, was wanted for everything. You have no 
idea what a tyrant money is, when you haven’t got any. Katty 
and her husband took me into their poor home, and I was a witness 
of their poverty. As I told you, Katty painted a little, and tried 
to sell her pictures; but I don’t think she made ten pounds a 
year by them, though I thought them beautiful. I hear she is a 
little more successful now. Of course I could see how hard it 
was for them to get on alone, never to speak of having to keep a 
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strapping young man like me. I almost repented having risen 
up against my employer—and yet, how glad I was to be free from 
him! I had many a time darkly talked of enlisting. Katty 
always besought me not to do that—as if it were the very last 
resort of the miserable and destitute—which it isn’t, though it is 
bad enough. Things came to a very bad pass with us all; and 
one day, when I felt that I would rather cut my throat than give 
them the burden of providing for me any longer, and when I had 
just been refused with contumely in my application for a post 
bringing in sixteen shillings a week, I quietly betook myself to 
the nearest depot of a marching regiment, and enlisted. When I 
had done the deed, I sent word to Katty, and she came off to see 
me post-haste. How she did cry! I have never forgotten it, 
and I never shall.” 

He paused, and Peril looked at him curiously. He went on: 

“Of course, at first I was rather worse off than I had been 
before. There’s no need to enlarge upon the horrors I went 
through. Horrors they were to me, because all my life I had 
been accustomed to refinement in the midst of our poverty; 
and Katty, if she had had two chairs and a table for all her 
furniture, would so have arranged them as to make them look 
graceful—ay, if they had been short of legs—she is that kind of 
a person. I got neither petting nor refinement in barracks, as 
you may imagine. I only didn’t take to drinking because of the 
beastly holes—you will excuse the force of my expressions—which 
were considered good enough for such as me to drink in. As for 
gambling, the extent to which you may carry that on the pay of 
a private was not vast enough to excite my cupidity. This went 
on for a while, and then in the end education told, I suppose. I 
got promoted pretty quickly, till I came to be a sergeant. 
Having attained to that dizzy social and professional eminence, I 
got dazzled, I suppose, by the brilliance of my position, and pro- 
ceeded again to cut my throat in a way.” 

“ You did not desert ?” said Peril breathlessly, evidently seeing 
no other way in which he could cut his throat under the circum- 
stances. 

“No, I fell in love, and got married.” 

Peril looked up, quickly, and startled. 

“ Married—and does your wife s 

“My wife——” he began, and paused. No, he could not enter 
into that sad little story of the past to Peril Nowell. “My wife 
was the daughter of a poor musician—vagabonds again, like our- 
selves, but vagabonds with hearts and brains. I had known her 
before I enlisted. After we had been married two years, my 
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regiment was ordered to India. I left her and my baby-boy behind 
me. They were to live with my sister and her husband; and 
there was talk of music lessons when my wife was stronger. Ah, 
well! When I think of these days, and how strong we felt in our 
youth and our love—all of us. I had not been away very long, 
when they sent me word that Nellie—was dead.” 

“Oh—h!” said Peril, in the softest whisper. And he saw 
that there was nothing but sympathy and sadness in her face. 
She was not then entirely self-absorbed. He went on very 
quickly : 

“Yes—it does not do to talk about it. I never have done. 
Katty took care of my boy for me. She has contrived to take 
care of him ever since. I have sent her always what money I 
could; but if it had been a fortune, it would be nothing—could 
never repay the love and the care that she has lavished upon my 
little lad. She has no children of her own; she has taken mine to 
her heart. My old uncle Lawford, of Wiswell Grange, who was 
unmarried, at this juncture did do something for me—advanced 
me the money to buy my discharge, and I got a clerkship in a 
mercantile house in Bombay. Back again, you see, after all, to the 
old drudgery. It was a very poor thing, but I was my own master ; 
I had friends, or at any rate acquaintance, who were very kind to 
me, and made me welcome. I had got a certain kind of knowledge 
of the world and of the value ofits prizes. I had learnt to do with- 
out them with the utmost ease, and to consider the scramble for 
them which is called ambition to be in every way more wearisome 
than dignified, and I think sonow. Those who put their hearts into 
this scramble, get them broken; and those who don’t, get every 
higher sensibility blunted. I don’t think it is worth the price. 
By the time I had fairly mastered this accomplishment of how to do 
without things, a change took place. My uncle died. I received 

' the news more than a year ago, and that I succeeded to the pos- 
session of Wiswell Grange, and the incomes and revenues of it, 
which amount to the handsome sum of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, more or less, generally less, I fancy. I came home as 
soon as I could, and investigated my affairs. I have Humphrey 
—my son—to think of, or I should not be here, you may be sure. 
I should like to leave my permanent income quite free, to devote 
to him and his education. I heard of a place here, six months 
ago, and came to see after it, and did not get it; and I keep 
staying on in the hope of better luck another time, though there 
has been no gleam of it as yet. IfI don’t soon find something, I 
shall be driven to retire to my damp old Grange, with Humphrey 
as acompanion, and to live there on my revenues. Now you 
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know all my story, Miss Nowell—you see to what an insignificant 
creature you have confided your troubles.” : 

“It is very, very interesting,” she said, with a sigh. “I 
thought when you came into the drawing-room with Hugh the other 
night, that I could not be mistaken in the meaning of your face.” 

“Why, what meaning did you attach to it?” he asked remem- 
bering the steady look with which she had measured him when 
Hugh introduced him to her. 

“T can hardly tell. I knew nothing about you. I did not 
know what you were. But when I saw you I felt firmly convinced 
that you did not care anything about the cloth and yarn market 
and that perhaps you did about other things; and you see I was 
right.” 

“Emphatically right,” he said with a laugh. 

“TI hope you will not soon go away from Darkingford,” she 
continued; ‘I think it is good for Hugh to have a friend like you 
—better than these men who think of nothing but money ; and 
better than Miss Hankinson with her wild ideas. Besides, it 
would be so bad for him if grandpapa got to know of that.” 

Lawford almost laughed again. Hugh, and always Hugh 
it was, who pervaded her thoughts and instigated her acts. 

“There is every prospect of my remaining here at present,” he 
said drily. 

“Here is the gate; we are back again,” she said, in a voice 
which seemed to have changed, and become cold and dead. 
“And,” as her tone grew animated again, “here’s Hugh, just 
coming up from town.” 

Indeed, as they stood together at the gate, in the light of the 
lamp immediately opposite, Hugh came up quickly, paused when 
he saw them, and spoke his cousin’s name in astonishment. 

“You seem surprised,” said she, and it seemed to Lawford, 
though he knew that he probably imagined it, that there was a 
softness and a caressing tone in her words. ‘ You did not expect 
to find me here with Mr. Lawford. He came to call this after- 
noon, and I asked him to go to Southfield with me.” 

“Oh,” said Hugh, in a tone of reserve; but he shook hands 
with Lawford at the same time. 

“He was rather surprised too,” continued Peril; “but, of 
course, he could only come when I asked him; and I find we have 
many interests in common.” 

Lawford was pleased at this, though he was vexed with himself 
for being so, and felt as if he had made a fool of himself. He had 
told her things about himself, of which Nowell know nothing, and 
which he had not the slightest desire to confide to him. 
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‘*Good-night, Mr. Lawford. When we have another supper- 

party, we'll ask you to it.” 
He wished her good-night, and they separated. Lawford went 

towards his lodgings. Nowell opened the gate for his cousin. 
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Carter V. 
AN EVENING AT HOME, 


‘¢ My dear Peril!” said the young man, drawing her arm through 
his, as they went lingeringly towards the door ; “ you were quite 
right when you said I was surprised. You might have ‘ knocked 
me down with a feather,’ as nervous old ladies say. You ought 
not, you know—you really ought not.” 

“Ought not what?” 

“To ask a man to go for a long walk with you in that way ; 
and a man of whom we know so little as we do of Lawford.” 

* You are quite mistaken. He has told me all about himself.” 

Hugh laughed in a superior manner. 

“He might ¢e// you anything he chose, of course. That would 
not make it true.” 

“Do you mean that if he had told you, you would not have 
believed him ? ” 

“Tt would depend on circumstances.” 

“T thought he was your friend,” she said, in a tone of withering 
contempt. “Do you mean that you can doubt a person, and still 
call him a friend?” 

“TJ don’t doubt him, in your sense of the word. I don’t suspect 
him, but I also don’t know anything about him. As a stray 
acquaintance,” opening the door with his latch-key, “he is very 
well, but to treat him in that familiar way - 

“Oh, what nonsense!” 

“T don’t like these expeditions to Southfield,” pursued Nowell. 
“When you go, you should send for a brougham and go properly. 
Debit it to me, if you like; but don’t walk, or go in omnibuses: 
it is not fit for you.” 

“Oh, Hugh! what utter nonsense! you don’t understand. And 
I am not made of white sugar or rose-ice, that I should melt or 
break on the way.” 

“Tt is of no use to talk in that way. I do feel vexed,” he said. 

“T think you are absurd,” replied Peril disdainfully, but with a 
lurking smile all the time under her curling lip. “I hate that 

way of making out everything to be wrong.” 
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“ You do nothing wrong,” said the man of the world of twenty- 
five. “If nobody were any more wicked than you were, we 
should all get. on very well. It is because there are bad and 
insolent people—in short, Peril, you will allow that I know a 
great deal more about the outside world than you do, and I tell 
you, on my honour, as I have often told you before, that it is not 
fit for you to go about alone as you do.” 

“You might be one of the Sisters at my old school, instead of a 
young man,” said she, laughing in what sounded a taunting way ; 
but she turned her face away at the same time, not to let him see 
the look of delight which came over it. At moments like these, 
when Hugh was so earnestly telling her what he did and what he 
did not like her to do, Peril felt as if she would gladly go through 
all her troubles twice over, for the sake of this regard. But it 
was not her habit to let the sweetness and humility of her answers 
cloy upon any one’s mental palate. They had turned into a sort 
of library, one of the downstairs rooms, and she now observed 
tartly : 

“You do amaze me, Hugh. There’s your great heroine and 
pattern, the radical Miss Hankinson ; I understood that she was in 
the habit of penetrating alone to all sorts of places—slums and 
alleys, and goodness knows where—never to mention walking 
home alone from meetings with people who shall be nameless.” 

“That is different ; Margaret Hankinson is perfectly different,” 
he said hastily. 

“Well, she’s a good deal older, I know,” said Peril, nonchalantly. 
“That may have something to do with it. But if she goes on 
errands of charity to the lowest parts of the town, it does seem 
hard if I mayn’t carry a little jelly to a respectable place at the 
other side of Southfield.” 

“Now, Peril, don’t be disagreeable, but take the advice of a 
person who knows the world better than you do,” said the young 
fellow, smiling ; and Peril, though she feigned mutiny, took him 
at exactly his own valuation. In her eyes he was a very fine, 
clever man of the world; and she was daily filled with renewed 
gratitude and wonder at the fact that he thought so much about 
her. 

“You know,” he pursued, “that it is because I think much of 
you, and not little, that I say these things to you. And then, as 
I said, if we knew more about Paul Lawford. He seems a very 
good fellow, but——” 

“ But a man always believes the worst till he knows the best.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, but a practical man——” 

“Ts a grand creature, according to you. Look here, Hugh; in 
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his young days, he” (she pointed towards the ceiling, above which 
was the drawing-room, and nodded) “ would have been called an 
eminently practical man, wouldn’t he ?” 

“One kind of practical man.” 

“T hope you will never develop into one. Let me tell you 
this: I’m the least practical person in the world, but I took a long 
look at your Mr. Lawford that night you brought him here, and I 
trusted him. He is nothing very brilliant, and he doesn’t seem 
ever to have been in the least successful in the pursuit of pelf. 
But he has had lots of troubles. He lost his young wife, and he 
is waiting here for a place now, in order that he may save what 
money he has for his little boy.” 

“ Lawford—his wife—a little boy!” said Hugh, in spasmodic 
jerks. ‘ He never told me——” 

“No, I dare say not. He told me. Perhaps you think he 
invented it. Oh, fie, Hugh! I do like a person to be able to rise 
superior to cautiousness sometimes. If I see him again,I shall 
be just as polite to him as I have been to-day. So now you know.” 

The last words were spoken with great emphasis, and with a 
nod of her head; and she was marching out of the room, when 
Hugh caught her wrist. 

“ Be as civil to him as you like, but promise me not to take 
him walking with you for hours together. Even if you don’t 
agree with me, promise me this.” 

“ Now that is a kind of argument I can understand,” said Peril. 
“T don’t agree with you in the least, Hugh. I think you are 
absurd, and I promise what you ask.” 

“Good girl!” came after her like an echo, as she ran upstairs. 

Hugh followed more slowly, and went to his own room, his 
thoughts busied with a communication that he had to make to his 
grandfather. After he had, to use his own expression, “ brushed 
himself up a bit,” he went into the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Nowell always sat now, as it was on the same level with his bed- 
room, and he was too great an invalid to stir about much. Hugh 
found him sitting in his big chair by the fire, waiting for him ; 
and Mrs. Robson, grey and still, bending over her work, kept the 
old man company. When Hugh entered, she rose and vanished 
silently from the room. It was the one hour of the day when she 
could leave her charge, and absent herself for some little time 
with an easy mind; for he was alone, and in good hands—in the 
hands which she wished to influence him. Peril knew better than 
to come near and listen to business disquisitions. It now became 
the young man’s office to tell his relative about the business of 
the day—what cotton they had bought, what yarn they had 
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sold—to quote the last prices when the market had closed that 
afternoon, and produce any gossip which he might have heard at 
the club or on ’Change, or from men he might have met during 
the day. 

Mr. Nowell listened to these dry details—they would have been 
dry to all but one man in ten thousand—and drank them in with 
the same kind of rapture that a musician might experience in 
hearing some fine symphony. Every name that was mentioned 
he knew, and knew the history of its owner. He followed the 
account of the market with the greatest eagerness and the utmost 
intelligence. This cotton market, or rather the operations 
within it, had been the ruling passion of his life, and would re- 
main the ruling passion in his death ; and it was probable that, 
however long he might live, and though memory and mind should 
decay, this one question—money, and that article the manipula- 
tion of which represented money to him, would find him as lucid, 
as eager, as ready to grapple with it and’as keen to understand it, 
as ever he had been in his brightest days. Already his memory 
was not what it had been; his hearing had long been dulled, 
and his comprehension was slow on many points—but on this, 
never. 

“ Well,” he quavered, fixing his gleaming, sunken eyes upon his 
grandson, “ how did ya leave things?” 

“The market closed firm. There’s a big consignment of Sea 
Island reported at Liverpool. Hankinson thinks we had better 

et it.” 
we Why, of course,” snapped the old man. “Didn’t he tele- 
graph?” 

“No; he thought he’d hear what I had to say from you to- 
morrow.” 

“He’s a fool. You go to him after supper, and tell him to 
take the lot at sixpence two-sixteenths—not a fraction more, 
remember. They'll jump at it.” 

“Yes, I guess they will. Do you know that Pennsylvania and 
Reading are down again?” 

“ Agatha read it out this morning. That’s nothing. They are 
bound to go up again, and we must just hold on.” 

“There’s another thing,” pursued Hugh, eyeing him askance, 
with a half smile of anticipation on his face. “I only heard it 
just before I came up. It won’t be in the papers till to-morrow.” 

“ Ay, what’s that ?” asked his elder, in the tone of one who is 
accustomed to hear the exaggerated statements of youth, and to 
receive them with serene indifference. He did not trouble him- 
self to raise his head, but sat with his chin a little sunk upon his 
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‘chest, his shoulders high, his eyes dull and unexpectant—a feeble 
old man one would have said, very near his end, and past caring 
for the troubles and turmoils of business, or the poor joys and 
pains of gains and losses. 


“Why,” said Hugh slowly, “ Hutchinsons of Broadfield are 
down at last.” 

“What!” he almost screamed, and the listless and sunken 
figure sprang erect as if electrified. Hestarted up with gleaming 
eyes looking like some old Lear, so far as his white hairs and 
reverend aspect went, and with as wild a light in his eyes; but 
from a cause as far removed from the cause of Lear’s woe, as the 
furthest east is from the ultimate west. 

“Hutchinsons down—Martin Hutchinson!” which name, by 
the way he pronounced ’"Utcheson. ‘Say that again, lad—say it 
again!” he shrieked in a quavering voice. ‘“’Utchesons down ; 
did I hear thee right?” 

“ Quite right,” said Hugh coldly, revolted, not amused, as he 
had expected to be. ‘The news came about half-past four, and 
it spread like wild-fire, of course. They are gone for three 
quarters of a million.” 

“Ah—ugh, ugh!” he cackled. “What news, lad! What 
news! I began to think I should never see the day. Ha, ‘ha! 
Hech! oh, ho! ’Utchesons are gone at last. Thank God for that! 
Ay, ay! pride will have a fall—a fall. Pride will have a fall. 
What’s that the Scripture says—‘the mighty—how are the 
mighty fallen!’ lIcan’tremember. But’Utchesons were proud, 
and they have fallen.” 

Hugh felt himself thrill uneasily, with the conviction that if 
pride were to have a fall, surely James Nowell’s day of humiliation 
must be nigh at hand. And he felt as if he, Hugh Nowell, 
though he loathed the whole thing so deeply, must be in some 
way included in this fall when it came. The sons had to suffer 
for the sins of the fathers. This horrible triumphing in the fall 
of people whose sin against him was that in the days of his first 
uprising he had been their servant, and that in later years they 
had steadily refused to acknowledge him as their social equal, was 
so horrible to Hugh, that he felt it impious, and discovered some- 
thing weird and fearful, as indeed there was, in the aspect of the 
old man, as he chuckled and giggled, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and laughed in a senile manner, and carried on a sort of 
low, rejoicing whinnying to himself over the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Hutchinsons. 

They had committed several unforgivable sins against him. 
They had been the firm in whose office he had begun his career as 
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“boy” to run errands, and be at everyone’s beck and call. They 
had been a great and powerful firm then, and as years had gone 
on, and he had gone up, they had come down; they had always 
been proud people, socially as well as commercially. In the days 
of their failing fortunes, they had (though they had helped him 
materially when he had first started his little independent busi- 
ness, the germ of his present vast factories) remembered his and 
their relative positions in days gone by, and had consistently 
refused to admit him to their own level socially. Even when he 
was rolling in wealth, and the first adverse rumours were gaining 
currency about their house, Mrs. Hutchinson had refused to have 
Mr. Nowell presented to her at a public entertainment. He had 
found the upper-class doors of Darkingford closed against him 
more rigorously than they might have been in a place where he 
was unknown. Mrs. Hutchinson had not forgotten that he had 
been her husband’s office-boy, and would rather. have died than 
see him sit down in her drawing-room. He had not forgotten it 
either, and he rejoiced now, coarsely, hideously, and grossly. 

“Stop a bit,” he said suddenly, pausing in the midst of his 
chuckles. “Are we in for anything with them? I forget.” 

“Eight thousand,” said Hugh reluctantly ; and went on more 
quickly, “but everyone says there will be an arrangement. They 
will liquidate, and then theyll be able to pull through. Every- 
one is sorry about it.” 

“ There will be no arrangement with ¢his creditor,” he screamed, 
in fierce excitement; “no arrangements with me. I'll have my 
money ; every penny of it I'll have: and if they don’t pay it down, 
I'll take proceedings against them. Eight thousand—ay, ay! 
ay, ay! Ill have it. Ill make him bite the dust, and his mincing 
madam of a wife, too. Wait awhile! Hech! hech!” 

“But I don’t see how in common decency we can grind it out 
of him, when everybody else arranges. It would be simply 
monstrous.” 

“Ya young greenhorn!” his elder chid him vehemently. 
“Howd your silly tongue! Much you know about it.” And 
then, as if he rejoiced, and congratulated himself on his great 
good fortune, he went on, mumbling and chuckling, and what 
Hugh and Peril would have called, in Lancashire idiom, “ chun- 
nering” in low tones over the delightful news of Hutchinsons’ 
collapse. Poor Hugh, who felt less like a man of the world now 
than when admonishing his handsome cousin on the impropriety 
of inviting casual acquaintances to take walks with her, sat silent. 
His cheerful spirit was overclouded. Hankinson, Whittaker, 
Lloyd, everybody had said that the Hutchinsons were very unfor- 
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tunate; that they were honourable people, and that if treated with 
an even moderate degree of forbearance, it was probable that they 
would recover themselves, and that all claims would be eventually 
paid. Every decent man hoped it. Hugh, who was open-handed, 
would have liked to be amongst the foremost to waive their claims 
for an indefinite time; but this dreadful old man, who looked just 
now more like an incarnate fiend, chuckling to himself over some 
good person’s destruction, would, as he knew, rather die, rather see 
the whole mercantile community of Darkingford rise up in a body, 
and point the finger and cry shame upon him, than abate one jot 
of his delicious, much-longed-for revenge. 

Oh, when he was the master, thought Hugh, then should a 
different régime begin, and “ Nowell’s” earn as proud a name for 
their princely generosity, as they now had for its opposite. They 
were not merchant princes; no one ever saw their name on any 
list of committee or subscriptions to promote any social, political, 
or charitable object. They grabbed their pelf with greedy hands, 
and when they had clutched it they held it fast. How long would 
the present wretched condition of things go on? What was the 
good of blinking the fact that this awful old man was worse than 
a superfluity, a nuisance? His eager young spirit stretched 
forward, and saw such beautiful vistas in the future, when he 
should have this money, and prove to the world that he knew how 
to use it graciously and competently. The present was so long, 
so hard, and so dry. 

Peril and Mrs. Robson came in, one after the other, and both 
beheld with amazement Mr. Nowell’s state of excitement, and his 
grotesque chucklings and rubbings of the hands. 

They looked towards Hugh for information, and both understood 
perfectly, when he simply said, almost in his ordinary voice, for 
the old man was lost in his thoughts: 

“ Hutchinsons have come down, and he’s offering a burnt sacrifice 
in his soul.” 

“To his master the devil,” remarked Peril, beneath her breath. 
They had not lived with him for eighteen, seventeen, and four 
years respectively, and remained unacquainted with the name of 
Hutchinson. 

Then ensued three-quarters of an hour of unmitigated dreari- 
ness. When Mr. Nowell had his family around him thus, he 
exacted from them a due meed of respectful attention. No reading 
or writing, or any occupation which could abstract them from the 
consciousness of his presence, was permitted. Mrs. Robson and 
Peril might work; Hugh must sit still near his chair, and tell 
him things, the more ill-natured the better. 
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Seen from the outside, and judging from appearances, no one 
would have been justified in calling Mr. Nowell a wicked old man. 
Conventional opinion does not discern wickedness in a life of 
unblemished respectability ; in a large fortune, gained chiefly by 
one’s own exertions; in diligent attendance of a man at his place 
of worship, so long as bodily infirmity did not prevent him from 
going to it, and in apparently liberal contributions to the funds 
connected with his religious body; in a household whose affairs 
were regulated by clock-work, and whose routine included family 
prayers every evening without exception. Conventional opinion 
sees in all this the embodiment of its own sentiments, the perfect 
obedience to its own laws; it can but smile and approve, and say, 
What a fine old man old James Nowell is! Let conventional 
opinion inquire a little further—go back a little into its dear 
old James Nowell’s history, and it will become cognizant of 
various facts, which it will of course judge from its own point 
of view. 

He had been born, bred, and begun to work at a time favourable 
to the development of such cleverness as he possessed. It was 
not, as must have been seen, the cleverness of a high intellect, 
or of a broad and expansive, or even humane mind; it was the 
cleverness which consists in an unlimited capacity for heaping up 
gain. Perfectly ignorant of the world and of any kind of society 
outside the pale of the Darkingford Royal Exchange and the 
congregation that, along with himself, “sat under” the minister 
of Ebenezer Chapel—a clique to whom money first, and cotton, 
with respectability following next, were the chief and supreme 
objects of this life—he never wished or thought of moving from 
their groove, to fit into which he would, indeed, seem to have 
been created. At thirty he was already doing well in a business 
point of view, and had then taken to wife the good-looking, high- 
natured daughter of a dissenting minister of the city. Her name 
was Dorothy Whittaker, and the reason which could have induced 
her to marry him must remain one of those inscrutable mysteries, 
of which there are such numberless examples every day thrust 
under one’s notice. “Why did that woman marry that man ?” is 
the question which occurs to one’s mind only less often than the 
other question : “‘ What induced that man to marry that woman ?” 

Perhaps she had imagined that his handsome face, for he was 
handsome in his youth, concealed a spirit equally agreeable; 
perhaps she believed that under his taciturnity and gravity, lay 
hidden a fiery, loving nature: it is one of the traps into which 
women oftenest fall, and the fact of his wishing to marry her 
would naturally encourage so pleasing an illusion. If that were 
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the case, a few years of married life must have undeceived her, 
and very plainly discovered to her that there was no rough 
outside crust, with love, and passion, and romance beneath; it 
was all hewn out of the same piece, and that piece was granite. 
She never let him know, if she did undergo this disillusion. 
As years went on, and they went to the more ambitious house in 
Great North Street, she wore her silks and satins, and the 
massive, ungainly jewellery with which he presented her from 
time to time (never without an eye to its soundness as an invest- 
ment), with a certain comely dignity, but her face was never seen 
to beam with happiness—perhaps, in » member of such a serious 
congregation, that might have looked out of place—and she 
gradually grew more fond of books and solitude, and less and less 
disposed to seek any outside amusements or society. She bore 
him two sons, and down in her heart she craved, with what a 
craving only she knew, for a daughter. She thought how sweet 
such a companion would be—one who could never be taken away 
from her and put into a counting-house, and hardened just at the 
most susceptible years into a money-making machine—one to 
whom she might speak out some of her shut-up thoughts. But 
the daughter never came; she never needed to choose amongst 
the many pretty, fanciful names of which she had made a list, 
as being sweet names to call a little girl. “Sister,” “ daughter,” 
were two blessed words whose spell never was exercised in the 
dreary house at Great North Street. The sons, as has been said, 
did not grow up after their father’s heart. Most happily for 
Mrs. Nowell, she died of a fever before the time of wrangling 
came between father and sons; she was spared the agony of 
seeing verified what she had long been secretly conscious of, that 
in her husband’s life and actions, money, gain, business, had a 
stronger influence by far than she had. 

The wrangling did come—after she was gone. It was fierce 
and miserable ; there were battles and disputes, the father wishing 
to chain the sons to the counting-house, and, oblivious of the fact 
that he had given them a liberal education, repeating with 
asinine persistency that what had been good enough for him 
ought to be good enough for them too. They had more of their 
mother than of him in them—her sensitiveness, and some of her 
shrinking delicacy; they had not the rough, coarse strength to 
combat him with his own weapons; he practically won the 
battle, and destroyed them in the process. And then, as the 
conqueror, he “ proclaimed peace where he had made a solitude.” 

When he had got rid of them, and before they died, he made 
them each an allowance of a hundred and fifty pounds a year 
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with the promise of a free pardon to either or both of them who 
should come and acknowledge himself to have been wrong, and 
submit to his father’s will in the matter of entering the counting- 
house. He then summoned Mrs. Robson, a poor relation, who 
had recently become a widow, to keep his house for him ; and he 
went on his grim, sordid way, clawing up money, cutting down 
expenses, and firmly convinced that in offering his sons a respect- 
able business, and rigorously refusing to help them into profes- 
sions which he hated, he had done his whole duty by them. 
Hugh’s father had been the first to marry; and he supported 
himself and his young wife for some little time by a slender kind 
of literary work. They both died; and then the grandfather 
came forward, fetched the boy home to him, and took care, 
having been warned, as he would have said, by the example of his 
sons, that Hugh should not be spoiled for a business man by any 
nonsense of “college education and kickshaws.” 

The advent of the little boy had made sunshine in one life at 
least—in that of Mrs. Robson. Starved for so long of any object 
on which to lavish her affections, reduced by dire poverty to 
passive obedience to the dictates of her employer (for he always 
let her understand that he viewed their relation strictly in a 
commercial light), the poor woman hailed the child as a sort of 
saviour, and loved him passionately and with a dog-like fidelity. 
Everything that he did had an interest for her. His lessons, his 
masters, his fights with his schoolfellows, his holidays and his 
punishments, were as much to her as the most thrilling of dramas. 
This love awoke an almost miraculous tact and intelligence in an 
otherwise mediocre mind and character. She got to know exactly 
what to say and do and suggest to the grandfather which should 
be of most service for Hugh and his interests. She looked 
forward with ardour to the time when the old man should be 
dead, and her darling in possession of the good things for which 
they had waited so long. 

Then Peril appeared on the scene—a girl of fifteen, looking 
four years older, and beautiful as the day—just after Nowell’s 
twenty-first birthday. Mrs. Robson’s fears instantly took fire. 
Of course Hugh would fall in love with the girl, and so arouse 
the displeasure of his grandfather, who abhorred marriages of 
consanguinity. Or, and this was after all the most alarming 
contingency, Mr. Nowell himself might succumb to the spell of 
Peril’s miraculous and unusual beauty. He was an old man, and 
all old men were fools where a young woman, beautiful or ugly, 
was in question. He would dote upon her, and favour her to the 
detriment of Hugh’s interests. In either case, she hated the 
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interloper, because she had a small nature, which long years of 
oppression had made also hard, and she grudged Peril every word 
of civility from the lips of either the old man or the young one; 
and spent many an hour of the night in scheming how to get her 
sent away, either to school or anywhere else, so that she and her 
matchless face and beautiful form got removed from the sight of 
the two men. 

Peril was not sent away, and the crisis got somehow tided 
over ; but not before the girl had discovered the woman’s feelings 
towards her, and had made haste to return them with interest. 
The hatred, though it smouldered, was still there; the jealousy, 
though concealed, was as strong asever. Hugh had not come 
through the ordeal unscathed. For about a month he had had 
eyes and ears for no one but his cousin; she was like no one— 
like nothing that he had ever seen before. He was dazzled, 
bewildered, stunned by her. And then, perhaps, the very wild- 
ness and exaggeration of his sentiment wrought its own cure, or 
some sudden fury or passion of Peril’s had opened his eyes in an 
unguarded moment. He had never ceased to be her friend; he 
was proud of her great beauty ; was as much of a martinet about 
her incomings and outgoings as brothers generally are, and 
treated her with a frank openness of affection which might have 
shown her the true nature of his attachment to her. But she did 
not want to know it. It gleamed upon her at times, taking her 
unawares, as it were, and she always thrust it away from her, and 
secretly told herself that so long as she knew of no rival she was 
safe. And she had met with none yet. This Margaret Hankin- 
son, of whom he spoke with such enthusiasm, was older by two 
years than himself, and, as it seemed to Peril, plain. She felt 
her beneath her notice as a rival, actual or possible; and on this 
particular evening she was in a much sweeter mood than usual. 
Her walk and talk with Lawford, which Hugh had so condemned, 
had done her good. As they sat in almost unbroken silence, 
wearing out this ghastly three-quarters of an hour before supper, 
she thought once or twice of her companion that afternoon, and 
wondered what there had been about him to make her open out 
her mind to him as she had done. He did not seem to be a 
particularly strong character; she glanced at Hugh, with his 
resolute lip and straight eyebrows, his look of gallant youthful 
determination—no, Mr. Lawford was but a languid, effeminate 
creature compared with this strong young cousin of hers, who 
could scarcely wait till his time came for springing into the arena, 
and, as it were, taking the whole amphitheatre by storm. When 
the time came, thought Peril, when he bounded forward, scattering 
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his wealth in royal style, and making up for the time lost in 
drudgery, what a triumph it would be! How the women would 
admire and applaud, and how the men would envy! And what 
would she be doing in the meantime? Well, she had a happy 
confidence that she would not be playing an obscure part. 
Perhaps they might make their début hand in hand, and then 
men might join in the chorus of applause, and women turn pale 
with envy. 

Supper was presently announced, and a tray brought up con- 
taining Mr. Nowell’s evening meal. The three others went down- 
stairs, and exchanged the first comments upon the manner in 
which the news of the Hutchinson episode had been received. 

“It’s no good,” said Hugh; “ we shall have to circumvent him 
in some way. We shall have the whole town hooting at us if we 
press for our money when the others don’t.” 

“Pay him out of his own money, and pretend it is Mr. 
Hutchinson’s, and that he has been very much distressed to raise 
it,” said Peril vindictively. “That would be a lovely revenge, 
Hugh!” 

He laughed, and said they must certainly do something. When 
they went out of the dining-room, Hugh, instead of going up- 
stairs again, took his hat from its peg. 

“Where are you going?” asked Peril suspiciously. 

“T have to go to Hankinson’s about some business. Perhaps I 
may go on to Lawford’s.” 

“Indeed!” said she, going into the vestibule and capturing his 
hat, while he put on his coat; “suppose I don’t let you have 
this ?” 

Mrs. Robson, on her way upstairs, cast an uneasy glance behind 
her. 

“ Suppose I take it from you?” he rejoined. 

“Indeed! I should like to see you; if I ran upstairs, it would 
be the hare and the tortoise, and no mistake.” 

She had put his hat on her head, and turning, was making with 
the speed of lightning for a run upstairs, but found herself check- 
mated. While she had been circling about, insulting him with 
comparisons about the hare and the tortoise, he had turned the 
key in the vestibule door, and now stood looking at her with a 
malicious smile, and twirling the key round in his thumb and 
finger. 

“You wretch!” exclaimed Peril; “that is how you always 
cheat me. Underhand work, I call it.” 

“That is how I keep possession of my hats, gloves, and 
comforters. When a man is attacked, he must defend himself. 
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Most hats suit you, Peril, but not a hard round billycock like 
that. Suppose you drop it.” 

“Tf it doesn’t suit me, fancy what an object you must look in 
it!” said Peril. “You haven't fastened the street door, so you 
can catch me if you can.” 

She made a triumphant dart towards it, but he was beforehand 
with her, and put his back against it, confronting her, smiling. 

“Tf it comes to a trial of strength,” he observed, “I know who 
will win. Give me my hat, Peril, or I shall be finding Hankinson 
out, and not be able to deliver my message about ‘sixpence two- 
sixteenths, and not a fraction more.’ ” 

“The strong-minded Margaret will deliver it accurately 
enough,” said Peril flippantly. “I should think she could 
remember all such things as that, and understand them.” 

“Well, I should hope so. I should think even you might do 
that.” 

“NotI. Pray what s sixpence two-sixteenths? Is it a quart, 
or a peck, or a bushel? And is it for potatoes, or waste paper, 


? 


or—— 

“It’s cotton, by the pound. Best Sea Island. Give me my 
hat ;” and he took it off her head. 

“T hate Hankinson, and I hate Lawford, and all the rest of 
them.” 

“T wish you had begun to hate Lawford a little earlier in the 
day then. There would have been some meaning in it if you had. 
As for poor Hankinson . 

“Tt isn’t him ; it is because it leaves me alone with these two 
people. One of these evenings, when you come in you will find that 
my brain has given way, and that I have begun to shout and 
sing. Then you'll have to put me into a cab, and carry me off 
to a madhouse.”’ 

“ Well, I know it is gruesome in the extreme. What can I 
do?” 

“You can getaway from it, and go and talk to Miss Hankin- 
son,” she said tartly. 

“Nothing of the kind,” was the hasty reply. “He told me 
to go and tell Hankinson about this cotton. Iwon’t go to 
Lawford’s. I will come back soon.” 

“Do, and I won’t make faces at you while you are reading 
prayers. How your voice trembled last night!” 

With a low laugh of malignant enjoyment, she opened the 
vestibule door, and ran upstairs, leaving him to go and see Mr.— 
or Miss—Hankinson. 

Going upstairs, Peril found that Mr. Nowell was being led off 
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to bed. He had got so excited over Hugh’s news about the 
Hutchinson failure that he had suddenly collapsed, and was now 
tottering away, supported by his man Smith. Peril saw how very 
old and broken and feeble he looked, and she realised suddenly 
that they would not now have very long to wait. She instantly 
began to build at the future. 

“T feel so happy to-night—so much more light-hearted,” she 
thought. “TI feel as if things would come right after all. If I 
can only have a little patience, and seem mild and gentle, perhaps 
it will all come right. And if it did—in that way—lI should never 
need to seem any more ; I should be good, because I should feel good. 
To-night, in the vestibule, I nearly got into a passion, just for a 
moment, and then, instead of promising to come home, Hugh 
would have looked at me as he does—and nearly freezes me. He 
does not know that it is not I, but something in me—a devil— 
that I cannot help it, and that many a time when it was too late, 
I have cried all night—so he looks at me in that way. But now, 
there is something worth being patient for, and I will—I will not 
once give way.” 














Pamela, Lady Cdward Fitzgerald. 


Towarps the end of August 1880, a little funeral procession might 
have been seen wending its way though the village of Thames Ditton 
in Surrey. It followed the body of Pamela, Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald, which for the third time was being conveyed to the grave. 

Buried first at Montmartre in 1831, her remains were, not so long 
ago, re-interred in a private vault in Paris, and were finally transferred 
to English ground. There they now rest among us, and it is worth while 
to read the various memoirs of this once beautiful and fascinating 
being, to whom we have at last given the favour of a little earth. 
Over her whole life there rests a halo of mystery and romance before 
which fiction may well hide its diminished head. Mystery surrounded 
Pamela from her very birth. It is all very well to say now that she 
was the daughter of the Duke of Orleans and Madame de Genlis, but 
for many years such a supposition was barely hinted at. Courtiers 
might exchange knowing smiles and glances in the gilded waiting- 
rooms of Versailles, but who would be bold enough to charge Madame 
de Genlis, the fair, the chaste, the irreproachable “ gouvernante,” 
with a slip from the paths of virtue? She kept up a little court in 
her suite of apartments in the Palais Royal; she gave audiences, 
balls, parties, concerts; she was the secretary of the Duchess of 
Orleans, the “ gouvernante” of the Princess Adelaide and of the 
young Princes ; and possessed the entire confidence of the Duke. 

While usurping the position of the Duchess and generally believed 
to be the paramour of the Duke, Madame la Comtesse wrote long 
treatises on morality and learnedly discussed the duties of mothers and 
the prerogatives of governesses. She never said anything about a little 
journey of hers to Spa in 1776, where she remained five months drink- 
ing the mineral waters. This visit might have accounted more satis- 
factorily for the birth of Pamela, than that interesting fiction which 
Madame gives in her memoirs. She acknowledges that she always 
“loved better to occupy herself with that which she created in her 
imagination than with that which existed; she had no pretensions to 
the power of foreseeing, but she had to that of inventing ” (‘ Mémoires 
de Madame de Genlis,’ ch. viii. p. 19). 

How she introduced Pamela to the Palais Royal was a master- 
stroke of ingenuity. In order to perfect her éeves in the habit 
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of speaking foreign languages, Madame conceived the idea of placing 
along with them a little English girl nearly their own age. Ac- 
cordingly the Duke wrote to London to a certain person named 
Forth to send him a pretty little English girl of five or six years 
of age. He also wished to get an English horse of some par- 
ticular breed. In about a month Mr. Forth wrote back as follows: 
“T have the honour to send to your most serene Highness the, 
handsomest mare and the prettiest little girl in England.” Pamela used 
to say that she perfectly remembered being brought from England to 
France by the confidential man who went every year to England to 
purchase horses for the Duc d’Orléans. She was conducted to the Palais 
Royal by this man, who took her through a small private side-door 
and delivered her up to the Prince, who was there waiting for her, and 
who embraced her several times. The Prince then carried her in his 
arms through some dark passages into the apartments of Madame de 
Genlis and said, as he entered, “ Voila notre petit bijou!” She was 
seated on a sofa between the Prince and Madame de Genlis, who 
embraced her alternately, and they cried a great deal. They made 
her out three years older than she really was in order that her age 
might not coincide with that mysterious journey which Madame de 
Genlis had made to Spa (Madame la Baronne d’E——’s account of 
Pamela given in R. R. Madden’s ‘ Lives of the United Irishmen’).* 
But compare with this the charming, romantic story which Madame de 
Genlis gives. From her, we learn that Pamela was the daughter of a 
gertleman of good family (qui avait de la naissance) named Seymour, 
who had married, against the consent of his family, a person of the 
lowest condition named Mary Sims. He took her to Newfoundland to 
a place called Fogo; there Pamela was born and was called “‘ Nancy.” 
Her father died, and the mother returned to England with the child, 
then eighteen months old. As her husband was disinherited, she was 
reduced to great misery, and forced to work for her bread. She had 
settled at Christ Church, which place Mr. Forth passed through four 
years after, and being commissioned by the Duke of Orleans to send 
over a young English girl, he obtained this child from her mother. 


“When I began to be really attached to Pamela,” continues Madame 
“T was very uneasy lest her mother might be desirous of claiming her 
by legal process, to obtain grants of money which I could not give. I 
consulted several English lawyers, and they told me that the only means 
of protecting myself from this species of persecution, was to get the 
mother to give me her daughter as an apprentice for the sum of twenty- 
five guineas. She agreed, and appeared in the Court of King’s Bench 
before Chief Justice Mansfield. She then signed an agreement by which 





* Scarce edition, 1860. Published by the Catholic Publishing Company, 
61 New Bond Street. 
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she gave me her daughter as an apprentice, till she became of age, and 
could not claim her from me until she had paid all the expenses I had 
been at for her maintenance. To this paper Lord Mansfield put his seal 
as Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench” (‘Mémoires de 
Madame de Genlis,’ ch. xx. p. 104). 


Madame had always had a passionate desire for a little journey to 
England, and in 1788 she left her éleves and made this “ petit voyage,” 
remaining away six weeks. Her mission had a good deal to do, no 
doubt, with Pamela’s apprenticeship, but she discreetly says little about 
it. Pamela was not the only child by adoption of the gouvernante : 
there was also a certain Casimir, the reputed son of a Prussian tailor, 
of whom she generously took care. All the details given by Madame 
of the origin of Pamela must be considered as purely fictitious. 
Meantime, the little stranger was treated by Princess Adelaide and 
the young Princes as their companion and friend; she shared the 
same amusements, enjoyed the same care as they did, and had a 
strong personal resemblance to them. Part of their education con- 
sisted of acting, in a salle de comédie, all the dramatic pieces in 
Madame de Genlis’ Théatre d’Education. These plays had such a 
highly moral tone, and the authoress herself was so passionately 
enamoured of the seven cardinal virtues, that it must have been de- 
lightful for her to have witnessed her éleves at once improving their 
principles and their elocution under her auspices. Let us hear what 
this arch-hypocrite, this Tartuffe in petticoats, says in her memoirs : 


“There was one performance (a pantomime) so remarkable that I 
cannot pass it over in silence. It was that of Psyche, persecuted by 
Venus. Madame de Lawoestein,* then fifteen years old, represented Venus, 
her sister, Psyche, and Pamela, Love, There never were three persons 
together who united so much beauty and grace. Pamela was extremely 
handsome ; candour and sensibility were the chief traits in her character— 
she never told a falsehood or employed the slightest deceit during the 
whole course of her education. She was spirituelle from sentiment, her 
conversation was always agreeable and emanated from the heart. This 
charming child was the most idle I ever knew; she had no memory, she 
was very wild, which even added to the grace of her figure as it gave her 
an air of vivacity, which, joined to her natural indolence and to a great 
deal of wit, made her very engaging. Her figure was fine and light, she 
flew like Atalanta. Her mind was idle to the greatest degree—thus was 
she in after-life a person the least capable of reflection.” 


Madame had not only a very clear judgment, but she had a proper 
appreciation of what the world would say; she knew how far to 
carry her deceit, and she seldom overdid the réle that she had laid 
out for herself. We catch a more vivid glance of her and her 





* Eldest daughter of Madame de Genlis, married to the Marquis de 
Lawoestein. 
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pupils from the memoirs of Madame de Larochejaquelin, who, when a 
child, was taken by her grandmother to see the young Princes and 
their sister Adelaide. Some new paintings were exhibited at the 
Louvre, and the great doors were flung open. 


“Madame de Genlis was attired in a very simple style in a dark dress. 
I rather think that the hood of the cloak was drawn over her head. 
She appeared to me thin, and of a dark complexion; her physiognomy 
was exquisite; her mouth, her teeth and her eyes were beautiful. She 
had an air of such amiability, mildness, seductiveness (elle avait l’air si 
aimable, si doux, si séduisant, si spirituel). The young Princes looked 
very singular, being all dressed like English children; their hair fell in 
ringlets over their shoulders without powder. While the painters and 
under-governesses were explaining the paintings to them, my grand- 
mother and Madame de Genlis were paying each other a thousand 
flattering compliments. (‘Oh! what happiness! It is an age since I 
saw Madame de Genlis,’ &c.) My grandmother saw at Madame de 
Genlis’ side a beautiful girl about seven years old, and she said, ‘ You 
have only two daughters; who then is this beautiful creature?’ ‘Oh,’ 
replied Madame in a low voice, ‘it is a very touching and interesting 
story, which I cannot recount to you at the present moment ;’ she added, 
‘you have as yet seen nothing, you must now judge of that portrait.’ 
Then raising her voice, ‘ Pamela, act Héloise.” Immediately Pamela took 
out her comb, her fine hair, without powder, fell in disorder on her 
shoulders. She threw herself to the ground on her knees, raised her eyes 
to heaven, and her whole figure expressed an ecstasy of passion. Pamela 
continued in this attitude; during the time, Madame de Genlis appeared 
enchanted, made signs and remarks to my grandmother, who paid her 
some compliments upon the form and grace of her young ¢ldve” 
(‘ Mémoires de Madame la Marquise Larochejaquelin,’ p. 19). 


Among the pictures at Versailles is one which is copied from an 
original by Antonio Giroust, that once formed part of the Palais 
Royal gallery. It is described as “La Lecon de Harpe.” Made- 
moiselle d’Orléans is taking a lesson on the harp from Madame de 
Genlis, while Mademoiselle Pamela is turning over the leaves. The 
artist has reserved all his power for Pamela: a more exquisite 
picture of radiant loveliness, joyous vivacity of face, sweetness of 
expression and sylph-like grace of form, could hardly be found—while 
Madame de Genlis looks sharp and rigid, the very incarnation of an 
educational bugbear. While these lessons were going on, France was 
fast approaching the verge of the Revolution. Even in the peaceful 
retreat of Belle-Chasse, where Madame de Genlis and her pupils 
usually lived, the storm was felt, as it gathered strength every day. 
The Duke of Orleans and his sons took up the Republican cause. 
Madame de Genlis herself was an admirer of the Constituent Assembly, 
and every Sunday the most distinguished members met at Belle- 
Chasse. Barrére, Pétion, David and others were constantly at Madame 
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de Genlis’ weekly soirées, and discussed the burning questions of that 
momentous time. It is doubtful if Pamela took any part in such 
discussions—she had no resemblance to Madame de Staél, her mind 
was not large enough to take in public matters. We hear sometimes 
of her enthusiasm for liberty, &c., and she may have indulged in a 
few pretty speeches of the kind, but she was not the stuff of which 
political women are made—her nature was rather that of a bird that 
loves to sing and fly among flowers and sunshine. 

She had just reached her fifteenth year when the Duke of Orleans 
directed his notary to draw up a settlement of 1500 livres upon her. 
The notary declared that the “ orphan” was not competent to receive it 
unless she had a guardian. “ Well then,” said the Duke, “she can 
herself chose a guardian : enough of the deputies come to Belle-Chasse, 
and she can have no delay in choosing one.” On the Sunday following, 
Pamela was told of the Duke’s speech. “Ihave not much time to 
choose,” she said, “ but if citizen Barrére would favour me by becoming 
my guardian, I would accept of him.” Barrére at once consented and 
the contract was signed. We shall hear again of him and of another 
interview with Pamela when she had reached the autumn of her days. 
The fury of the Revolution soon broke out with full force, and among 
the hairbreadth escapes was one in which Madame de Genlis and 
Pamela were the actors. On this occasion, Madame showed a con- 
siderable amount of coolness and presence of mind. She had only to 
call up her powers of deception, and they were fully equal to the 
emergency. If she were not high-priestess of the art of lying, who 
could be ? for her whole life had been a carefully acted lie. Accom- 
panied by the Comte de Beaujolais, her niece Henrietta de Sercy, and 
Pamela, she went one day to visit a country house six leagues from 
Paris. They passed by the Colombe ; unfortunately it was market- 
day, and in the village a multitude of people were assembled from 
the neighbouring country. 


“As we traversed the village,” says Madame de Genlis, “the people 
crowded round our carriage, imagining that I was the Queen accompanied 
by Madame her daughter, and the Dauphin. They arrested us and 
obliged us to descend from our carriage, on which they seized, as well as 
the coachman and our attendants. The commandant of the National 
Guard, Monsieur Baudry, came to our assistance and managed to conduct 
us to his house, which was quite close, undertaking to keep us prisoners. 
Through an immense crowd we were let into his house, and during the 
short passage we heard furious cries, ‘A la lanterne!’ Finally we were 
taken into the house, but a quarter of an hour had not elapsed before 
4000 people besieged the doors, burst them open and rushed into the 
house with a terrible tumult. We were in the garden, and when I heard 
the people approaching I told my éléves to commence playing immediately 
the game of four corners with me, Instantly a frightful crowd of men 
and women rushed into the garden; they were much surprised to find us 
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playing at this game; we ceased playing on the spot, however, and I 
approached them with the greatest calm. I told them I was the wife of 
one of their deputies, that I was able to write a letter to Paris to clear up all 
things, which letter I prayed them to dispatch byacourier. They listened, 
but some cried out that it was all lies I told. At last the proposition was 
accepted, but till five o’clock the following morning, the tumult continued, 
and drunkenness lent new horrors to it.” 


Madame de Genlis soon found that France was no place for her, 
so at the close of 1791 she escaped to England, accompanied by 
Mademoiselle d’Orléans, and Pamela, who was then between sixteen 
and seventeen years of age. The trio took refuge in a quiet country 
retreat at Bury, in Suffolk. It was here that Sheridan first saw 
Pamela. One day when he and Lord Edward Fitzgerald were 
sitting in Mrs. Sheridan’s sick-room, he began to describe “the 
beautiful French girl” he had lately seen, adding that she put him 
strongly in mind of what his own wife had been in the first bloom 
of her youth and beauty. Mrs. Sheridan turned to Lord Edward and 
said with a melancholy smile, “I should like you, when I am dead, 
to marry that girl” (Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ vol. ii. p. 189). But 
though Lord Edward had several opportunities of meeting Pamela 
whilst she was in England, he had such a horror of learned ladies, 
as embodied in the person of the formidable Madame de Genlis, that 
he invariably declined. Mrs, Sheridan died the 28th of June, 1792, 
and on the 20th of October in the same year Madame de Genlis and 
her pupils set out on their return to France, and made that memorable 
journey from London to Dartford, which Sheridan’s talent for practical 
joking turned into such a ridiculous farce. Tony Lumpkin, when he 
brought Mrs. Hardcastle and her niece that forty miles drive to his 
aunt Pedigree’s—along Feather-bed Lane, over the stones at Up-and- 
down Hill, and through Heavy-tree Heath, till he soused them in 
the horse-pond at the bottom of their own garden—did not play a 
better trick than Sheridan did on the astute Madame de Genlis, whose 
mind was as full as ever Mrs. Hardcastle’s was of highwaymen and 
horrors. ‘Crackskull Common” would have been a sound of doom 
in her ears, and she plaintively mentions her “terror at crossing the 
desert plains of Newmarket without an escort.” She was therefore 
fair game for a joke. At ten o'clock in the morning, the party set 
out in two carriages: one with six horses, and the other—which 
conveyed the maid-servants—with four. Madame de Genlis describes 
the adventure so solemnly that it is worth while giving her own 
words. 


“When we were about a quarter of a league from London,” she says 
“the French servant, who had never made the journey from Dover to 
Londen but once before, thought he perceived that we were not on the 
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right road, and on his making the remark to me I perceived it also. The 
postillions, on being questioned, said that they only wished to avoid a 
small hill, and that they would soon return into the high-road again. 
After an interval of three quarters of an hour, seeing that we still 
continued our way through a country entirely new to me, I again 
interrogated both footman and postillions, andthey repeated their assurance 
that we should soon rejoin the usual road. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we still pursued our course with extreme rapidity in the same 
unknown route, and as I remarked that the post-boys and footman always 
answered me in a strange sort of laconic manner and appeared as if they 
were afraid to stop, my companions and I began to look at each other 
with a mixture of surprise and uneasiness. We renewed our inquiries, 
and at last they answered that it was indeed true that they had lost their 
way, but that they had wished to conceal it from us till they had found 
the cross roads to Dartford, and that now having been for an hour and 
a half on that road, we had but two miles to go before we should reach 
Dartford. It appeared to me very strange that people should lose their 
way between London and Dover, but the assurance that we were only half 
a league from Dartford dispelled the vague fear that had for a moment 
agitated us. At last, after nearly an bour had elapsed, seeing that we 
still were not arrived at the end of our stage, our uneasiness increased to 
a degree which amounted even to terror. It was with much difficulty 
that I made the post-boys stop opposite a small village which lay on our 
left; in spite of my shouts they still went on, till at last the French 
servant (for the other did not interfere) compelled them to stop. I then 
sent to the village to ask how far we were from Dartford, and my surprise 
may be guessed when I received for answer that we were now twenty-two 
miles from it. Concealing my suspicions, I took a guide in the village 
and declared it was my wish to return to London, as I found I was now 
at a less distance from that city than from Dartford. The post-boys made 
much resistance, and even behaved with an extreme degree of insolence; 
but our French servant, backed by the guide, compelled them to obey. 
As we returned at a very slow pace, owing to the sulkiness of the post- 
boys and the fatigue of the horses, we did not reach London till night- 
fall, when I immediately drove to Mr. Sheridan’s house. He was 
extremely surprised to see me returned, and on my relating to him our 
adventure, agreed with me that it could not have been the result of 
mere chance!” 


Can we not fancy the merry twinkle in Sheridan’s brilliant eyes 
as Madame recounted her shouts and her terrors, the tiresome jolting 
along the muddy roads, while the two éleves put their pretty heads 
out of the carriage window and wondered what was coming next? 
The farce was not to end here. A justice of the peace was sent for, 
the post-boys were duly sworn, and confessed that an unknown 
gentleman had come in the morning to their master, and by giving 
them something to drink had persuaded them to take the wrong road. 
Sheridan, to keep up the joke, gravely informed Madame that there 
was sufficient ground to bring an action against these men, but it 
would be a tedious process and would cost a great deal of money. So 


by his advice, the matter dropped. The result of his clever ruse was 
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that he brought Madame and her éleves down to his country place at 
Isleworth near Richmond, promising to escort them himself to Dover. 
But he put off going from day to day under pretence that he was too 
busy ; it was not till he had enjoyed the society of the bewitching 
Pamela for a whole month, that he at length, together with his son 
and a Mr. Reid, accompanied the ladies to Dover. 


“Tt was now,” says Madame de Genlis, “the end of November 1792. The 
wind being adverse detained us for five days at Dover, during which time 
Mr. Sheridan remained with us. At last, the wind grew less unfavourable, 
but still blew so violently that nobody would advise us to embark. I 
resolved, however, to venture, and Mr. Sheridan attended us into the 
very packet boat, when I received his farewell with a feeling of sadness 
I cannot express.” 


From some additional recollections of Madame’s, we learn that 
Sheridan was “ passionately in love with Pamela.” “Two days before 
we set out,” says the gouvernante, “ Mr. Sheridan made in my presence 
his declaration of love to Pamela, who was affected by his agreeable 
manner and high character, and accepted the offer of his hand with 
pleasure. In consequence of this, it was settled that he was to marry 
her on our return from France, which was expected to take place in 
a fortnight.” 

We all know that a very different fate awaited Pamela. Her 
“ futur” was then at Paris, lodging with Tom Paine, and full of 
ardour for the new doctrines of liberty and equality. He was among 
the English who attended the banquet at White’s Hotel to celebrate 
the victories gained by the French armies, and drank a toast to the 
“speedy abolition of hereditary titles and feudal distinctions.” For 
this offence he was dismissed from the English service, in which he 
held a commission as captain. Lord Edward was now twenty-nine, 
and is described as being “ five feet seven_inches in height, a very 
fine, elegantly formed man, with an interesting countenance, beautiful 
arched eyebrows, fine grey eyes, handsome nose and high forehead, 
thick dark-coloured hair, brown or inclining to black; as playful 
and humble as a child, as mild and timid as a lady, and, when neces- 
sary, as brave as a lion.” He had seen active service already during 
the American War, and had assisted, under Lord Rawdon, at the relief 
of Fort Ninety-Six. His courage on that occasion amounted to reck- 
lessness: “He engaged two of the enemy’s irregular horse single- 
handed, and had wounded one of them, when his sword broke in the 
middle.” His fate would have been sealed only for the approach of 
the General's column. Wounded at Etnaw Spring, he forgot his own 
wound and offered to take charge of a wounded enemy. Another of 
his exploits was a journey from Frederickstown to Quebec with only 
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two companions. They accomplished the feat in twenty-six days, 
sleeping in the woods without any covering but their blanket-coats. 
Danger and adventure of all kinds were delightful to such a daring 
spirit; he loved the savage life of the backwoods, and was actually 
made a chief of the Bear Tribe by the chief of the Six Nations. 
Among his other peculiarities was a dangerous facility for falling 
in love. He had already had two grandes passions: first for Lady 
Catherine Meade (whom he always called “pretty Kate”), second 
daughter of Lord Clanwilliam, and afterwards for a certain G——. 
“ Dearest G——, I can never love anybody,” he writes, “asI do her ; 
with her I can find no fault; it is not possible to be happy with any 
one else,” &e. But G proved faithless and married some one else 
just as he was returning in high spirits from the silver mines of 
America, full of joy at the thought of seeing her again. His heart, 
like that of Romeo, after his first disappointment, was now caught 
at the rebound. At one of the Paris theatres, Moore tells us, he 
saw a face, through a loge grillée near him, which struck him at once, 
not only from its own peculiar beauty, but also from its strange 
likeness to a lady some months dead. We have no difficulty in 
guessing this lady to have been Mrs. Sheridan. Lord Edward found 
that she was no other than that very Pamela of whom he had heard 
so much, and whom he had resolutely refused to meet. Away went 
all his prejudices against learned ladies; he was introduced by an 
Englishman, Mr. Stone, and was never absent from Pamela’s side. 
“T dine to-day,” he writes to his mother, “ with Madame Sillery,” 
for so Madame de Genlis was then called. Madame Sillery, on 
her part, was delighted to welcome this son of a duke: he could 
give Pamela that rank and position which had slipped from the 
gouvernante’s hands, and which she coveted for her daughter. Lord 
Edward was not rich certainly, his income was never more than 
£800 a year,and Pamela had only her 1500 livres, but then they were 
both rich in love and hope and youth. All must go well. “Iam 
always disagreeable,” writes Lord Edward in his G—— days, “ when 
Tam in love.” His courtship now was very short; the first meeting 
took place the end of November, and during the first days of 
December the party migrated to Tournay. Three weeks afterwards 
Lord Edward’s marriage with Pamela took place, the contract being 
witnessed, amongst others, by Philippe Egalité. Pamela appears 
as “Citoyenne Anne Caroline Stéphanie Sims, connue en France sous 
la nomme de Pamela, native de Fogo dans l’ile de Terreneuve, 
fille de Guillaume de Brixey et de Mary Sims.” Here is a new 
paternity due to Madame la gouvernante’s inventive faculty, but in 
the Irish papers of that date, among the marriage announcements, 


we find, “The Right Hon.’ Lord Edward Fitzgerald to Madame 
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Pamela Capet, daughter of his Royal Highness the ci-devant Duke of 
Orleans.” The bridegroom had written to ask for his mother’s consent, 
but had not waited for her reply. On the 2nd January, 1793, he 
and his bride of nineteen arrived in London, and he wrote to the 
Dowager Duchess of Leinster as follows : 


“ DEAREST MorHEeR,—Thank you a thousand times for your letter, you 
never obliged me so much or made me so happy. I cannot tell you how 
strongly my little wife feels it. She has sent your letter to Madame 
Sillery, whom I know it would delight. She is to be pitied, for she dotes 
on Pamela, who returns it most sincerely. What she feels is the 
only drawback to my happiness. You must love her: she wants to be 
loved.” 


After remaining about three weeks with the Dowager Duchess 
(who was married to Mr. Ogilvie), the young couple proceeded to 
Dublin, and their arrival is announced in an Irish paper of the 
26th of January as follows: ‘Yesterday morning arrived the 
Princess Royal, Captain Browne, from Park Gate, with the Right 
Hon. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, his lady and suite, and several other 
persons of quality.” The Irish House of Commons was then sitting, 
and Lord Edward had hurried back to take his seat for Kildare, with 
all his new enthusiasm for French liberty strong upon him. His dis- 
position always led him to take the losing side and to cast his lot in 
with the oppressed against the oppressors. Oppression was not then, 
as it is to-day, a mere empty sound, used for the purposes of agitation ; 
grievances did really then press heavily on many classes of the com- 
munity, which have long since been removed. They stirred Lord 
Edward’s chivalrous soul to the very centre. Into the stormy sea 
of Irish politics we shall not enter, we propose rather to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the domestic life led by Pamela and her husband. 
We may, however, allude to Lord Edward’s historical speech of the 
31st of January. It was then that, in order to put down armed 
meetings, an address to the Lord Lieutenant was proposed, and Lord 
Edward starting from his seat, rose and said: “Sir, I give my most 
hearty disapprobation to this address, for I do think that the Lord 
Lieutenant and the majority of this House are the worst subjects the 
King has.” No persuasions would induce this stubborn son of the 
Geraldines to retract his words : he stood to his guns. “I said so, ’tis 
true, and I’m sorry for it,” was all that could be got out of him. 
Meantime Dublin was very gay—a great many balls, of which Pamela 
missed none. Every one was curious to see her—she was so French, 
so spirituelle, and such a dancer ! 


“Dancing is a great passion with her,” writes her admiring husband 
to his mother; “I wish you could see her dance, you would be delighted 
with her, she dances so with all her heart and soul. Everybody seems 
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to like her and to behave civilly ard kindly to her. There wasa kind 
of something about visiting Lady Leitrim, but it is all over now. We 
dined there on Sunday; she was quite pleasant. Pamela likes her very 
much. My differing with the people that I am unavoidably obliged to 
live with, does not add much to the agreeableness of Dublin society. 
But I have followed my dear mother’s advice and do not talk much on the 
subject. I keep very quiet, and do not go out much except to see my 
wife dance—in short, keep my breath to cool my porridge.” 

When Lord Edward first arrived from England, he lived in some 
degree of style, kept a fine stud of horses, and was the first person 
who sported a curricle in Dublin. In the Recollections of Mrs. 
Anstice O’Byrne, given by Mr. J. W. Fitzpatrick in ‘The Sham 
Squire,’ she relates having seen Lord Edward seated in a very high 
phaeton with the beautiful Pamela beside him. He held the reins, 
and was driving at a very dashing pace through College Green and 
Dame Street in the direction of the Castle. Having only just brought 
Pamela home as his bride from France, she shared with him the 
plaudits of the people. Mrs. O’Byrne could only say that Pamela 
was beautiful, without any particulars, but she vividly described Lord 
Edward as a smart, light, dapper-looking man with boyish features, 
which beamed with delight at the cheers of the multitude and the 
admiration excited by the beauty of Pamela. Lord Edward’s green 
tabinet_kerchief, tied round his neck with large bows, and very con- 
spicuous-looking, especially dwelt in the old lady's memory. Pamela 
loved applause and society, but Lord Edward often longed for the 
quiet of the country. As April drew on, he thought of the county 
Wicklow : “ Why not choose a pretty spot and a pretty country,” he 
writes. “TI do like mountains and rocks, and pretty views, and pretty 
hedges and pretty cabins. I own also that I do not like to be Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, the county Kildare member,—to be bored with 
‘this is your brother’s friend,’ and ‘ this one voted for him,’” &e. 

But the county Wicklow plain was abandoned, and in May the 
young couple settled at Frescati, a villa at Black Rock, which belonged 
to the Duchess Dowager of Leinster. There is hardly a prettier little 


idyllic picture to be found than in Lord Edward’s description of it in 
a letter to his mother : 


“Wife and I are come to settle here. We came last night, got up on 
a beautiful spring day, and are now enjoying the little book-room with 
the windows open, hearing the birds sing, and everything looking 
beautiful. Pamela has dressed four beautiful flower-pots, and is now work- 
ing at her frame while I write to my dearest mother. Upon the two little 
stands there are six pots of auriculas, and I am sitting in the bow-window 
with all those pleasant feelings which the fine weather, the pretty place, the 
singing birds, the pretty wife, and Frescati give . . . The letter was inter- 
rupted by my dear wife being taken ill; she is now much better and is going 
on as well as possible. She has not kept her bed, by the doctor’s advice, but 
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lies on the couch in the book-room. I was frightened a great deal the 
first day at her weakness, but she is much stronger to-day and I feel quite 
comfortable about her. Not to be far from her, I am amusing myself 
dressing the little beds about the house, and have had the little green 
mowed and rolled; the little mound of earth before the house I have 
planted with tufts of gentianellas and primroses, and lily-of-the-valley, 
and they look beautiful peeping out of the dark evergreens. I mean to 
keep it all as neat as possible while I am here.” 


The letter ends as follows : 


“The dear little, pale, pretty wife sends her love.” 


We are struck in his letters by Lord Edward’s wonderful super- 
abundance of life and gaieté de coeur, he is delighted with those things 
which strike his fancy; he has an immense faculty for loving—for 
admiring—and also for “ gaeing his own gait.” After his removal to 
the little lodge at Kildare, he reduced his establishment, and lived 
frugally till his connection with the United Irishmen made large 
demands on his purse and encumbered him with debts. Tony, his 
faithful black servant, who had saved his life in America by carrying 
him when he was wounded to his hut, always remained his major-domo. 
Dublin never suited him ; he confesses when he is there, that Leinster 
House does not inspire the brightest ideas. 


“ What a melancholy house it is!” he adds. “ You cannot conceive how 
much it appeared so when first we came from Kildare, but it is going off 
a little. A poor country housemaid I brought with me, cried for two days 
and said she thought she was in prison. Pam and I amuse ourselves by 
walking about the streets, which I believe shocks poor —— a little. Pam 
is going on as well as possible—strong, healthy, and in good spirits. We 
drive and walk every day. She never thinks of what is to come, I believe, 
or if she does, it is with good courage—in short, I never saw her, I think, 
in such good spirits. Seeing her thus, makes me so, and I feel happy and 
look forward with good hope. Thank God! I generally see things in the 
best light.” 


And then there is a mention of the little young plant that is 
coming, “which will give us great pleasure, I hope.” In October 
the little plant came, and “the dear wife and baby are going on as 
well as possible,” writes the lover-husband. “It is a dear little 
thing and very pretty, though at first it was quite the contrary— 
nothing is so delightful as to see it in its dear mother’s arms, with 
her sweet pale delicate face, and the pretty looks she gives it.” 
There was as usual some dispute as to who the little stranger was 
like. “I do not sce much likeness in him to anybody,” writes the 
father: “he has Pam’s chin, the eyes blue, but not like either of 
ours. ...” A little later, and dear Pam and the baby are sent to 
Kildare. “Pam gets strong and the little fellow fat and saucy. A 
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cradle he don’t like, and wants always to have his cheek on his 
mother’s breast; he every day grows, I think, more like me-in the 
mouth and nose, but the eyes I don’t yet make out . . .” One more 
extract—it is the last glimpse we get of Lord Edward’s halcyon days. 


“Thave got all my beds ready for my flowers, so you may guess how I long 
to plant them. I think when I am down there [at Kildare] with Pam and 
the child, of a blustery evening, with a good turf fire and a pleasant book, 
coming in after seeing my poultry put up, my garden settled, fower-beds 
and plants covered for fear of frost, the place looking comfortable and 
taken care of, I shall be as happy as possible.” 


Alas ! he did not then see the thickening of conspiracy ; he did not 
imagine that in less than four years he would be flying like a culprit, 
taking refuge where he could find it, and meeting at last with 
a disastrous and tragical death. At the beginning of the year 
1796, Lord Edward had not joined the Society of United Irishmen, 
though his views were every day veering more and more in that 
direction. One of his favourite companions was Arthur O’Connor, 
a leading member of the insurgents, and it was in company with him 
that Lord Edward rode one day to the Curragh races. He wore a 
green silk neckerchief, and some officers who were riding by, suddenly 
wheeled round and ordered Lord Edward to take off his green cravat. 
Lord Edward coolly answered, “ Let any man who dares, come and take 
it off.” Overawed by the spirit that flashed in the eyes of the dauntless 
Geraldine, the officers rode away without saying another word. At 
a Curragh ball soon afterwards, every lady in the room declined to 
dance with them. Such incidents as these, together with the recall 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, which blasted the hopes of the Liberal party, 
decided Lord Edward on taking the momentous step, and becoming 
an avowed member of the United Irishmen. He did not do things 
by halves; his friends well knew his stubborn disposition ; and he 
now threw himself into the movement with all his usual energy and 
strength of will. He was received by his new brethren with open 
arms. Not only did he belong to the most illustrious family in 
Treland, not only was he the son and brother of a duke, but he had 
what his companions most needed,—a practical knowledge of 
military affairs. He was henceforth their military leader, and to him 
was entrusted the secret organisation of the insurgent forces, which 
are said, at one time, to have numbered upwards of 300,000 men. 
French aid had been promised, and a trusty agent was necessary to 
enter into a formal treaty with the French Directory. For this 
difficult task Lord Edward was chosen, and, accompanied by Pamela 
and Arthur O’Connor, he set out for Hamburg. Pamela, being near 
her confinement, was left at Hamburg, while the other two went on 
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to Basle. The French Government, however, objected to receive 
Lord Edward lest an idea should get abroad, from his having 
married Pamela, that his mission had some reference to the Orleans 
family. To O’Connor, therefore, was left the delicate business of the 
treaty, but unluckily on Lord Edward’s return to Hamburg, he had 
as travelling companion a foreign lady who had been rather too 
intimate with a colleague of Mr. Pitt. To this lady Lord Edward, 
with his usual frankness, confided his opinions and plans, all of which 
the female spy lost no time in transmitting to her friend in power. 
Meantime, Madame de Genlis had not forgotten her former éleve. 
She went to see Pamela and her husband while they were at 
Hamburg. 


“T discovered,” she says, “that Lord Edward had very exaggerated 
ideas on the subject of political liberty and against his Government. I 
suspected that he was embarking in affairs of danger. I spoke about it to 
Pamela, advising her to exert her influence over him to dissuade him 
from his purpose. She made a reply which is worthy of being repeated: 
she told me that she had imposed on herself a law, never to ask him any 
questions on such affairs, for which she had two reasons—the first was that 
she knew in such matters she would have no power to change his 
determination ; and the second was that if things turned out badly, and 
that if she were interrogated by the authorities, she should always be able 
to take a Bible oath that she knew nothing about it, and thus that she 
would not be in the painful alternative of either denouncing him or 
taking a false oath” (‘Mémoires de Madame de Genlis,’ vol. iv. p. 274). 


The same view is taken by the modest, “spirituelle and sage 
Olympe.” Under this name Madame de Genlis wrote imaginary 
letters to illustrate Pamela’s peculiar mode of thinking, and gave her 
the name of Madame Olympe D——. 


“ Married within the last three years,” she says, “I maintain an absolute 
silence on all public affairs, This reserve costs me little, because it seems 
to me that it is God alone who can tell us surely which is the most perfect 
of all governments. If it is difficult to guide and direct one child, how 
great is the difficulty, then, to govern twenty-five millions of men.” 


Pamela was, however, unjustly suspected of mixing herself up with 
her husband’s plans. She may have known something about them, but 
she certainly did not suggest them. Her daughter, called after her- 
self, was born at Hamburg ; and by the time the little party returned 
to Ireland, events had thickened rapidly. On the 15th of December, 
1796, the French fleet, making in all forty-three sail, set out from 
Brest, and though Hoche found it impossible to land at Bantry Bay 
owing to the tremendous gale, still the panic in Ireland was universal, 
and Pamela was in terror lest her husband should be punished for 
the invasion. She could not even name the subject without agony. 
He had now fairly crossed the Rubicon and was the hero and idol 
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of his party. Moore, when a college boy, once saw him in Grafton 
Street, and ran anxiously after him to get another look. “His 
peculiar dress, the elastic lightness of his step, his fresh healthful 
complexion, and the soft expression given to his eyes by their long 
black eyelashes,” made an impression on the young poet that he never 
could forget. But Lord Edward was a doomed man, for his know- 
ledge of military matters made him specially dangerous to the 
Government. On the 12th of March the arrests at Bond’s were 
made, and in the same month Leinster House was searched by a 
party of soldiers under Major O’Kelly. When Pamela, who was ill, 
was told of their arrival, she said directly, “There is no help. Send 
them up.” They asked very civilly for her papers and those of her 
husband, and she gave them all. Her distress moved Major O’Kelly 
to tears; he left her and soon returned to say, “ Madam, we wish 
to tell you that our search is in vain. Lord Edward has escaped.” 
Pamela gave such a “ fair, meek and pitiable” account of this scene 
that she gained Lady Louisa Connolly’s good opinion for ever. She 
was charged not to mention her husband’s name, not to give a soul a 
hint where he was, but to stay on at Leinster House, seeing everybody 
that called and keeping strict silence on dangerous topics. Soon 
afterwards she recovered her spirits in so sudden a manner that every- 
body was convinced she knew where her husband was ; but still her 
position was fuli of danger and humiliation ; she found herself isolated 
among her husband’s relations, who all blamed his folly and deplored 
his politics. His aunt, Lady Sarah Napier, sent Pamela £20, but 
with some spirit she returned it and said she had plenty of money and 
was going to take a house away from Leinster House, which had grown 
detestable to her. The house was taken at Denzille Street, and Pamela 
brought only two servants with her—an attached maid-servant and 
her husband’s black favourite, Tony. It was generally thought that 
Lord Edward had escaped to France, and the maid-servant was 
considerably surprised in going into her mistress’s room late one 
evening, to find Pamela and her husband sitting together by the 
light of the fire. The younger child, the little girl, had been at 
his desire brought down out of its bed for him to see it, and both 
he and Pamela were, so the maid thought, in tears.* This was not 
the last time that Lord Edward visited Denzille Street. In April 
whilst he was concealed at his last hiding-place in the house of a 
feather-merchant called Murphy, he stole out dressed in woman’s 
clothes and, attended by Murphy, arrived at his wife’s abode. 
“Some friend being with her at the time, the servant came to 
say that there was a lady in the parlour waiting to see her, and 
when she discovered who it was and that he meant to remain all 


* Moore’s ‘ Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ vol. ii. p. 161. 
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night, her alarm at his danger, and anxiety about his return, 
brought on a premature confinement, and her second daughter, 
Lucy, was born.” 

From Murphy’s to Cormick’s, and back to Murphy’s again, Lord 
Edward was hurried—a reward of £1000 being offered for him,—now 
he eluded detection as a sheep-drover, now in a pig-tailed wig, 
now in a lady’s night-dress, with medicine bottles beside the bed. 
But the pitcher which goes often to the well gets broken at last, and 
so it proved with him. On the evening of the 18th of May, he was 
surprised at Murphy’s house by Ryan and Swan; “jumping like a 
tiger” from the bed, he gave and received wounds, till Major Sirr, 
coming in, shot him in the shoulder, and he was conveyed to the 
Castle in a sedan-chair and afterwards brought to Newgate. When 
he was asked if he had any message for his wife, he answered, “ No— 
no—thank you . .. nothing—nothing—only break it to her ten- 
derly.” She was then at Moira House, and Miss Napier went for 
her, and made some foolish pretence to bring her home. She was told 
next morning of the arrest, and she bore it better than could have 
been expected, though her head seemed still deranged. It was soon 
decided that she was to leave the country. “ When I brought her the 
passport,” says Lady Louisa Connolly, “it threw her into sad distress, 
for she had hoped I could prevail upon them to let her live in the 
prison.” This was strictly forbidden ; the Privy Council had ordered 
herto England. Lord Edward was not to see his friends at all—she 
was no use anywhere. 

So at five o'clock on a May morning poor, pretty Pamela and her 
children sailed from Dublin, never more to return. She was like 
a good child and did exactly as she was told,—she had nothing of 
Lady Nithsdale about her. Though the words “intrepid,” “ noble,” 
“ elevated,” “ great,” are sometimes applied to her, it is certain that she 
never showed any traces of elevation or grandeur; she was “ dear 
little interesting Pamela,” a “ charming creature,” one of those women 
whose nature it is to cling and be supported, and who at the harsh 
touch of adversity crouch helplessly into a corner. “Uneven in 
strength of body or mind,” says Lady Sarah Napier, “ Pamela sinks 
or rises suddenly with illness or affections. She launches out into 
almost ravings from her lively imagination, sees things in too strong 
lights; cannot bear violent checks; but is soothed into reason by 
tenderness with ease.” When it was known that she had left Ireland 
while her husband lay almost in his death-throes, she became ex- 
tremely unpopular. “The common people,” writes Lady Louisa 
Connolly, “ have imbibed prejudices against her—poor little soul !—to 
a degree that is quite horrible.” 

As May ripened into June Lord Edward sank under his wounds, 
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He raved about militia and numbers; yet in the midst of his delirium 
he managed to say, with his usual thought for others, “ How is poor 
Murphy’s face?” (Murphy had been wounded on the evening of the 
arrest.) When all hope was over, Lord Edward’s brother Henry was 
allowed to visit him, and mentioned that he had seen Pamela on board. 
“ And the children too?” said Lord Edward—“she is a charming 
woman!” and then became silent again. Was he thinking of the 
quiet days at Frescati, of the auriculas in blossom, and of the dear, 
pretty, pale little wife that was now far distant from him? Yet even 
to the very end he would not own that he had been mistaken. When 
a former brother officer came to see him, and spoke of the other 
wound that he had had in America, Lord Edward said, “Ah! I was 
wounded then in a very different cause—that was fighting against 
liberty, this is in fighting for it.” It was always the same: there 
was no double-dealing about him, he had something of the preux 
chevalier of ancient days in his composition, brave in war and tender 
in love. Death on a battle-field would have suited him better than 
lingering torture on the dirty pallet-bed of a gloomy prison, with a 
male attendant from a lunatic asylum to wait on him, and the dying 
groans of Clinch, who was hung outside the prison, in his ears. 

Pamela was of course in agonies of grief when the fatal news arrived ; 
violent hysterics came on; she “mistook the Duke of Leinster for 
Edward,” says the Duke of Richmond to his brother-in-law, “and 
you may imagine how cruel a scene it was.” Her people-in-law 
lavished kindness on her; she spent some time at Goodwood, and 
everybody praised her propriety and good sense—yet still her 
husband’s relations agreed that she was a “character,” and she must 
have felt a certain amount of géne with them. By the attainder of 
her husband’s property she was, besides, left almost penniless, and 
the unpopularity which she endured in Dublin was extended to her 
in England. “I pity her from my soul,” writes Lady Sarah Napier. 
“ A stranger, an orphan herself, lovely in her appearance, persecuted, 
ruined, banished.” The Leinster family were not rich; the Duchess 
Dowager says, “ We are too poor to give her any assistance, and I 
believe it is pretty much the case with the whole family.” To 
avoid expense was therefore Pamela’s first object; she was induced 
to go to Hamburg partly from the cheapness of living, and partly 
because Madame de Genlis’ niece, Henrietta de Sercy, had married a 
rich banker, M. Mathiessen, and was settled in the environs of 
Hamburg. The beautiful young widow of twenty-five, accompanied 
by her pretty little daughter, soon found many admirers. Amongst 
them was the American consul, Mr. Pitcairn, and after some time 
Pamela consented to marry him. 

By this marriage she had one child, a daughter, but she soon found 
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that commonplace, middle-aged Mr. Pitcairn was very different from 
handsome, enthusiastic Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Humdrum matri- 
monial ¢étes-d-téte did not suit this whimsical little being, and she 
soon resolved to escape from them. The old romantic affection did 
not now exist between her and Madame de Genlis. Soon after Pamela 
arrived at Hamburg, Madame wrote to beg her to come and take up 
her abode with her at Berlin, but Pamela flatly refused to do so. In 
1804, Madame paid a visit to Hamburg to her niece, and Pamela 
was among the persons who went with her as far as Harbourg. A 
coldness had however sprung up between the two; there were no more 
poetical tributes, no more dedications to “ ma chére enfant.” Shortly 
afterwards, Pamela and her second husband separated by mutual 
consent, and the next time we hear of this flighty little lady she is at 
Dover. Here is Madame’s account of the meeting between Pamela 
and Casimir (the youngest of the “ gouvernante’s ” adopted children) : 


“On his way back to France, Casimir found Pamela at Dover. She was 
stopping at the hotel he went to, and the evening of his arrival she sent 
to beg him to go to her; he went, and found her bathed in tears. She told 
him that she was pursued by creditors, who would arrest her and compel her 
to return to London, where she would be recognised by other creditors 
and involved in frightful embarrassments, but that she could be rid of these 
dreadful fears and pressing misfortunes if he would on the spot pay for her 
fifty louis, French money, and if he would enable her secretly in the night to 
get on board the vessel of the Prince Esterhazy (the Prince having hired 
a mail boat expressly for himself). Casimir at once handed over to the 
creditors fifty louis; he obtained with a great deal of trouble the permission 
she desired, and he conducted her himself, in the middle of the night, on 
board the packet, where he hid her in the hold of the vessel, as she was 
in mortal fear of being overtaken by new creditors. Casimir,” adds 
Madame, “came post haste from Calais to Paris, to apprise me of the 
arrival of Pamela, to whom I had written to conjure her to go back to 
Hamburg with her husband, Mr. Pitcairn, reminding her that she had 
a daughter who was with him, and who had a right to her care. Not- 
withstanding all my exhortations, she came—raisons d’intérét, plausible 
enough, decided her on taking this step. Casimir begged me as a favour 
to receive her into the Arsenal, and to give her his room, saying that he 
would be satisfied to sleep in the sitting-room on a stretcher-bed. I made 
her an offer to do so, that is to lodge her, her daughter the interesting 
Pamela, daughter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and a young lady, her 
companion, and to support them. I added only one condition to these 
proposals, which was that Pamela should see no persons except those of 
my acquaintance. She refused all these offers. I then used every effort 
to persuade her to take a small lodging near me at the Palais Royal, telling 
her the lodgings were very pleasant and reasonable; that she could 
easily walk every day from them and dine with me, so that her expenses 
would be very little. She refused likewise this offer” (‘Mémoires de 
Madame de Genlis,’ vol. v. pp. 223-4-5). 


Pamela, it seems, left Paris in a huff without taking leave of 
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Madame de Genlis. When she again returned, she wrote, on her 
arrival, a very affectionate and touching letter, asking permission 
to go and see Madame, who replied that Pamela had decidedly 
done wrong in leaving Paris without bidding her adieu, and in not 
having written since, but that “ were I ever to shut my door against 
her, the door would open of its own accord at sight of her.” 
Pamela, therefore, came frequently to see the gouvernante. Some 
little friendly explanations took place, says Madame, “ which were 
sweet when they proceeded from her mouth ; she is so amiable, she has 
so much natural goodness of heart, that it is impossible to preserve for 
any length of time any angry feelings against her.” Just about this 
period of Pamela’s life, we catch a very interesting glimpse of her 
from the recollection of Madame la Baronne d’E——, as given by 
Dr. Madden in his ‘ Lives of the United Irishmen.’ This account 
has all the truth and accuracy of a photograph ; here we seem to see 
the real Pamela—not idealised, but as she actually was. 


“The first time that I saw Pamela,” says the Baroness, “ it was, I think, 
in 1816 or 1817, at Madame de Genlis’, who lived at that time in the 
Rue St. Anne, No. 17. I was a very little girl then, but I remember that 
her beauty struck me forcibly ; in after-years I could more fully appreciate 
that beauty, that charm, and that influence she exerted over all who saw 
her. Her nose, her eyes, her eyebrows, her forehead were the most remarkable 
of her features ; her mouth was not so good, and she spoilt it still more by an 
ugly habit she had of biting her lips; her teeth were small and white, her 
figure charming, but as she advanced in life she became enormously large 
—her face, however, continued always beautiful. She had one very rare 
attraction, that of increasing her beauty when she laughed. Her regard, 
which was sometimes sprightly and brilliant, became easily tender and 
languishing, like that of a person who has suffered much and is thinking 
of it. Her character was very capricious, like that of Madame de Genlis, 
but she was withal more cheerful, with a great deal of childishness. She 
amused herself with everything, and was easily diverted even when 
she had occasional fits of melancholy, which often lasted for many hours 
together. She was very abstemious: tea was her principal nourishment ; 
she used to call it the consolation of the heart, of the mind, and of the 
stomach. She had very little instruction, very little solidity of mind 
(son esprit était légere), but she was often very original, which made 
people think that she was more spirituelle than she really was. She 
recounted very well what she had seen. Inconsistent, superficial, and 
unfortunately not very sincere, it was difficult, particularly for a woman, 
to make of her a true friend; capricious rather than ill-disposed, she 
knew, however, how to make enemies for herself. She was generous and 
fond of giving away, and only stopped spending when money failed her 
altogether, which frequently happened to her, having no knowledge 
whatever of money matters. She was very diligent; drawing was her 
principal occupation. At the time that she had only a very small pension 
sent her from England, she sold her drawings. She was fond of dress 
and knew how to arrange it with taste, and no one would have had more 
than herself if her fortune had allowed her. Her strange and artistique 
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head-dress became her well; it consisted when she was at home of an 
Indian handkerchief of bright and showy colours, the border of which 
encircled her forehead a little above the eyebrows, and the rest of it was 
twisted like a turban round the head; two little locks of hair formed the 
crochet which ornamented the temples. In a cap, with her hair in paper, 
the face of Pamela no longer appeared the same, and even lost all air of 
distinction. Ina bonnet she looked better; but ina turban she triumphed, 
and she well knew that. I have scarcely ever seen her simply in her hair. 
The only great imperfection in her person was her hands, which were 
large, long, with a thick skin, though tolerably white ; one might say they 
were masculine hands. She used to say very gaily that she had done 
everything in the world to beautify ses pattes without succeeding. Her 
feet were very pretty, her skin dazzling. She danced wonderfully well, 
and had a marvellous art of imitation in every style, which rendered her 
often very amusing. At home, no one was more amiable than she was 
or received her visitors with a better grace ; there, one might see men of the 
highest class: she was not so fond of women, and had very little 
acquaintance with them. She was by turns a lady of rank, an artist, a 
good child full of grace, a coquette, saying pleasing things with an 
expression of countenance so charming that it is impossible to describe it ; 
and, notwithstanding all her faults, the most irresistible being that ever 
lived. She knew well how to give her modest little salon an air of comfort 
which is rarely to be met with in the sumptuous apartments of the wealthy, 
and one can easily understand the fascinations she exercised over the 
men who surrounded her, and the admiration with which she inspired 
them.” 


After staying some time at Paris, Pamela retired to a country 
chateau belonging to the Duc de la Force at Montaubon. Her 
daughter Pamela had been taken from her at the age of twelve, and. 
was brought up by Lady Sophia Fitzgerald, so the flighty little lady 
was left entirely to her own devices for eighteen years. Madame 
la Baronne d’E—— goes on to tell us that 


“Pamela was forty-seven years of age when during the summer, on a 
visit to my father’s country mansion at Orléannais, she danced the entire 
night at a ball given by my mother. She was dressed in white muslin, 
with a wreath of white roses; she looked only twenty years old, and an 
Englishman, a Captain P——, who resided with his sister in a mansion 
near ours, became desperately enamoured of her that night. This passion, 
which never went beyond a coquetterie de salon, often caused us a visit 
from the captain for nearly six months: he was a perfect gentleman, full 
of wit and distinction. At this time, Pamela was the intimate friend of 
the Comte de Pontecoulart, ancien pair of France; he was exceedingly in 
love with her, and I believe she often gave him cause to be jealous. She 
had an innate coquetry, and no one ever made her acquaintance that she 
did not use her arts to please. I must, however, say for her justification 
that this desire to please extended to both sexes, to all ages and conditions. 
I heard the Duc de la Force replying to my mother, who questioned him 
at the close of Pamela’s life, and asked, ‘ Well, is Pamela still a coquette ?” 
‘More than ever,’ he answered, laughing : ‘at Montaubon, in my chdteau, 
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where we never see anybody, she gives herself the air of a coquette with 
the gardener !” 


While vegetating at Montaubon, Pamela paid frequent visits to 
Paris, and was still admired and sought after ; brilliant in society, her 
conversation was always remarkable for a liveliness and playfulness, 
which gave her repartees the resemblance of wit. In the salon of the 
Comtesse de Balbi, where mediocrity could not gain admittance, Pamela 
was the life and soul of the company. She was often kind to the poor, 
and was long remembered in the cottages about Montaubon. Yet 
here and there in her life came at times something resembling a sigh. 

In 1830, a lady dressed completely in black, came to the house of 
Barrére, and announced herself as Pamela’s lady’s-maid. When she 
appeared before Barrére, he said to her, “ You are in the employment 
of a person for whom I have always had an esteem; give me some 
news of her—is she happy?” 

* Alas! no,” replied the visitor, “she is not happy.” 

“T should like very much to see Pamela, that good Pamela,” con- 
tinued Barrére, whilst looking at his visitor with a scrutinising glance ; 
“tell her, madam, that I have carefully preserved her portrait, and 
that I carried it away with me in my exile.” 

“You have her portrait?” exclaimed the stranger. “Oh, sir, let 
me see it!” 

When the portrait was shown to her, she could no longer restrain 
the feelings that the sight of that portrait excited; the feelings of 
the woman burst out in the words, “Ah! mon Dieu, comme j’étais 
jolie!” . 

“Tt is you then, Pamela!” said Barrére, “ you need no longer attempt 
to conceal yourself” (she was then in her wane, still attractive, but 
no longer the beautiful sylph-like Pamela of former days). 

“Yes,” she replied; “in my anxiety to see you once more, I deter- 
mined on this visit, and in the guise in which you see me. Ah! I 
am sure you find me much changed, do you not? Alas! I have 
suffered much; at some other time I will relate all that to you.” 

Then seizing on the portrait which Barrére had been showing to 
her, she exclaimed, with great vivacity, “Give it, give it tome! I 
want to go immediately and show it to one of my friends.” 

She then went away, with tears in her eyes, after having pressed 
the hand of Barrére, who never saw her again.* 

Changes had indeed come to Pamela. Madame de Genlis was dead, 
and in spite of her protestations of affection, had not left her adopted 
daughter a single sou. In 1831, Pamela came to Paris, and tem- 


* Condensed from ‘ L’Histoire de I ouis Philippe, Duc d'Orléans.’ Par 
M. Tournois, vol. ii. pp. 394-396, 
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porarily settled herself at the Hotel du Danube, Rue Richepanse, 
No. 7. The Duc de la Force accompanied her, and it was here that 
she was taken with the illness of which she died. Madame Ducrest 
came to see her, and Pamela begged that she would not leave her. 
After a visit from M. lAbbé de la Madeleine, Pamela refused to see 
the Duke, and insisted upon his leaving the hotel, which he did, and 
took lodgings in the Rue de Rivoli. By the help of “Sister Ursula,” 
Madame Ducrest* nursed poor Pamela for some time. At last, Sister 
Ursula examined Pamela’s features, and said calmly, “At midnight 
all will be over.” It was then six o’clock. 


“Quite absorbed with grief,” says Madame Ducrest, “the time flew 
rapidly away, without my calculating that but a few minutes remained 
when I should still hear that sweet voice. I was suddenly drawn from 
this reverie by hearing Sister Ursula begin to recite the prayers for 
the departing soul. The sufferer even then replied aloud, insensibly her 
voice became broken and feeble, then unintelligible, and at length the 
words from her lips ceased altogether. Her looks still expressed her lively 
and confiding faith. Very soon her eyes, which were, raised to Heaven, 
grew dull, her hands grasped convulsively the crucifix which she held, and 
in a few instants she was no more. We remained stupefied with the 
irreparable loss... .” 


Not far from the Rue Richepanse, where Pamela breathed her last, 
was that Palais Royal where she had been taken as a child, and had 


been taught by her crafty gouvernante to throw herself into artistic 
poses, and to attract admiration by her graceful attitudes and dramatie 
gestures. To this ruinous system of education we must attribute 
many of Pamela’s faults, her love for attracting notice, and her restless, 
disturbed nature. But she was entirely free from her mother’s vice 
of deceit, she always remained frank and genuine to the last. Once 
the idol of an adoring husband, then thrown amongst aristocratic 
relations who could not understand her ardent temperament, and 
again, cast—beautiful, attractive and almost penniless—amongst a host 
of so-called friends who were always ready to cast the first stone at 
her—is it any wonder that under such circumstances she made grievous 
blunders in life? She had so little thought for herself that, at her 
death, only a hundred francs were forthcoming, and two applications 
for pecuniary aid had to be made: one to Madame Adelaide, her former 
companion, who paid the expenses of her funeral ; and another to Mr. 
Pitcairn, her second husband, who sent money to defray her debts. 
Among the friends who came to inquire for Pamela during her last 


* Madame Georgette Ducrest, niece of Madame de Genlis. She was 
left with a very moderate income, and Pamela forced her to accept three 
hundred francs every year to defray the expenses of her daughter’s educa- 
tion.— Mémoires de l’ Impératrice Joséphine,’ p. 27. 
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illness was a man advanced in years, with a kind expression of coun- 
tenance and a gentle voice. 


“ Not knowing who he was,” says Madame Ducrest,” on one occasion 
I asked him his name, which he refused to tell me. I spoke of him to 
Pamela, but she could not enlighten me on the subject—she could not 
even imagine who he could be. The day after her death, this same 
gentleman came, and upon hearing the sad news, he burst into tears. 
‘Madame,’ he said, ‘when you know who I am, and speak to people about 
me, you will hear, no doubt, a great deal that is bad of me. You may 
tell them who speak of me that you know I have feeling, at least, to shed 
tears for the death of an old friend who had chosen me for her guardian. 
My name, Madame, is Barrére!” 











An Australian Poet. 


Tue repeated visits of Australian cricketers to these shores, their 
scientific skill at the game, and their judiciously aggressive behaviour, 
have done much to dispel the midnight gloom of ignorance that 
formerly prevailed, especially in the provincial mind of England, 
concerning the antipodes. The recent attempt on the part of Queens- 
land to annex New Guinea, is another “ bold advertisement ” which has 
been well followed up by the more extensive request that all the 
Western Pacific Islands be attached to the Australian dependencies of 
the British Crown. 

It has occurred to me that some of the good people in England who 
have been aroused by these sensational proceedings to take some 
passing interest in Australia might peruse a few pages in an English 
magazine on the subject of an Australian poet. 

Those who have the privilege of the acquaintance of the one or 
two distinguished English lttératewrs, such as Mr. R. H. Horne and 
Mr. Alfred Domett, who have lived in Australia or New Zealand, 
may have heard those gentlemen speak not without appreciation of 
certain antipodean authors and artists, but the majority of even 
cultured Englishmen appear to be quite ignorant of the existence of 
a native literature and art—or at least of its vigorous beginnings— 
in those colonies. Yet at the present time when English statesmen 
seem quite in the dark as to the political aims of Australasia, or the 
dreaded results of the French Récidiviste Bill, it might be well if they 
would turn to the pages of Mr. Marcus Clarke’s powerful colonial 
novel, ‘His Natural Life,’ in which the horrors of the Old English 
convict system of transportation are depicted with a power quite 
equal to anything in Charles Reade or Goboriau, and with a fidelity 
to facts and truthfulness of local colouring to which no European 
author could aspire. I will not detain the indulgent reader with 
further allusions to general colonial authorship, and only suffer what 
I have written on this head to remain, for fear it may be inferred that 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, the subject of this sketch, is the sole present- 
able representative of Australian literature. He is, in my opinion, 
the first of Australian poets, but there are at least two other colonial 
poets—Mr. J. Brunton Stephens of Queensland, and the late Henry 
Kendall of Sydney—who merit from the literary student an almost 
equal measure of attention. 
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“Like many an adventurous spirit,’ says a Melbourne critic, 
“ Gordon came to these shores in early manhood, attracted by the pros- 
pect of making a rapid fortune, and of living the free congenial life of 
our pioneer days.” He first tried sheep-farming in South Australia, 
but with disastrous results. ‘He lost his capital,” writes Mr. Marcus 
Clarke, “and owning nothing but a love for horsemanship, and a 
head full of Browning and Shelley, plunged into the varied life which 
gold-mining, ‘over-landing,’ and cattle-driving affords. From 
this experience he emerged to light in Melbourne as the best amateur 
steeplechase rider in the colony.” There is little to be told of his 
life in the Victorian metropolis. Among an essentially sporting 
community, he was far more famous as a horseman than as a poet. 
His tall, gaunt figure, and his superb steeplechase riding, became 
familiar to many colonials, especially to those with “horsey” 
tendencies. He published his verses, at first anonymously and always 
shyly, as though somewhat ashamed of them. His bush life probably 
intensified his natural habit of gloomy introspection ; while he was a 
sceptic as to religious creeds, he had a strong yearning towards 
religious aspirations. Saving the occasional society of a bohemian 
journalist, or a trainer of horses, he was as solitary in the crowded 
streets of Melbourne as in the wild and lonely bush of Australia 
felix ; probably he felt more so. 

With all his energy and talents, he was in a worldly sense very 
unfortunate, and his Australian career affords a strange commentary 
on the letters which so frequently appear in London newspapers, 
counselling indiscriminate emigration. It may be maintained that 
Gordon’s troubles sprang from his cultivation of the Muses; and 
here the average emigrant is not likely to follow his example. 
“Thou source of all my joy and all my woe,” said poor Goldsmith 
apostrophising Poetry, and it is to be hoped that the writing of verses 
brought its solace as well as its sorrows to the soul of the unfortunate 
Australian poet. At all events he grew poorer and poorer, but was 
too sensitive to ask the assistance that many a sporting or literary 
admirer in Melbourne would have been glad to afford. At length he 
became tired of the struggle; and one evening, I think it was the 
evening of the very day on which his last volume of poems appeared, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon blew out his brains at Brighton, a marine 
suburb of Melbourne. This was in accordance with his cherished 
Pagan creed, that a man should know when the feast was over, 
that he should not linger at the festive board after the lights were out. 

Gordon’s first literary venture in the way of a volume was entitled 
‘Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, which contains one or two poems now 
popular throughout the length and breadth of Australia. Among 


the contents of this volume are several poems which lack polish, and 
VOL. LXX, P 
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some which are perhaps not worthy of a place; still it contains others 
which merit more than a mere passing reference, and ‘Sea Spray and 
Smoke Drift,’ despite its deficiencies, is felt to be a valuable addition 
to the literature of Australia. “‘Confiteor” is a fine poem—in spirit and 
in story essentially Byronic. It tells of a sin-stained corsair knight, 
who, having lost “ her that he loved best,” is too reckless to be shriven, 
or to listen patiently to priestly admonition, ere setting out on his 
adventurous voyage. Verse answers to verse, as the priest urges 
confession, and the knight bitterly retorts until; his spiritual adviser 
himself confesses his own transgressions. These ‘concluding verses 


may serve to give an idea of the poem, which is in all respects so 
characteristic of the poet : 


[Priest.| “Dost suffer? Thy pain may be fraught with grace, 
Since never by works alone 
We are saved—the penitent thief may trace 
The wealth of love in the Saviour’s face 
To the Pharisee rarely shown. 
And the Magdalen’s arms may yet embrace 
The foot of the Jasper throne.” 


[Knight.] “Say, Priest! When the saint must vainly plead 
Oh, how shall the sinner fare ? 
I hold your comfort a broken reed, 
Let the withered branch for itself take heed, 
While the green shoots wait your care. 
I've striven, though feebly, to grasp your cree 
And I’ve grappled my own despair.” 


[Priest.] “ By the little within thee good and brave, 
Not wholly shattered, though shaken, 
By the soul that crieth beyond the grave, 
The love that He once in His mercy gave 
In His mercy since retaken, 
I conjure thee, O sinner, pardon crave, 
I implore thee, O sinner, waken!” 


[Knight.| “Go to! shall I lay my black soul bare 
To a vain, self-righteous man; 
In my sin, in my sorrow you may not share, 
And yet could I meet with one who must bear 
The load of an equal ban; 
With him I might strive to blend one prayer, 
The wail of the Publican.” 


[Priest.] “My son! I too am a withered bough, 
My place is to others given. 
Thou hast sinned, thou sayest? I ask not how, 
For I too have sinned even as thou, 
And I too have feebly striven; 
And with thee I must bow, crying ‘Shrive us now, 
Our Father which art in Heaven.’” 
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Most of Gordon’s poems are singularly sombre in character, and 
seem to be tinged by the bitter reflections and dark forebodings that 
led to his own untimely end. They are filled too with a passionate 
agnosticism, as of one who cannot but hold that there is nothing 
beyond the grave, and that life itself is a mockery and a delusion, 
and yet clutches at any evidence of human love or heroism which 
seems to show that man is more than the beasts of the field. Such 
are the verses entitled, “Sunlight on the Sea,” “The Song of the 
Surf,” “ Wormwood and Night-shade,” “ Quare Fatigasti ; ’ while in the 
same volume are two fine ballads so thoroughly antique in spirit that 
the late Dante Gabriel Rosetti might have enjoyed them. These, with 
a translation from Horace and one from the Spanish, and, as might be 
expected from Gordon, a good sprinkling of sporting verses, make up 
the contents of ‘Sea Spray and Smoke Drift.’ 

Gordon dedicated his second volume of poems, ‘ Bush Ballads and 
Galloping Rhymes, to the late Major Whyte-Melville, in whom he 
found a fellow sportsman and brother poet of the turf. These dedi- 
catory verses, though somewhat tuo Swinburnian in style, are singu- 
larly felicitous. It will be seen that he claims for his Muse an 
Australian habitat, and recognises that the source of his inspiration. 
sprang from the land of his adoption rather than that of his birth. 


“They are rhymes rudely strung, with intent less 

Of sound than of words, 

In lands where bright blossoms are scentless, 
And songless bright birds. 

Where with fire and fierce drought on her tresses, 

Insatiable Summer oppresses, 

Sere woodlands, and sad wildernesses, 
And faint flocks and herds. 


Where in dreariest days, when all dews end, 
And all winds are warm, 

Wild Winter’s large floodgates are loosen’d, 
And floods freed by storm; 

From broken-up fountain-heads, dash on, 

Dry deserts with long pent-up passion— 

Here rhyme was first framed without fashion, 
Song shaped without form. 


Whence gathered ?—the locusts’ glad chirrup 
May furnish a stave, 
The ring of a rowel and stirrup, 
The wash of a wave; 
The chaunt of the marsh-frog in rushes 
That chimes through the pauses and hushes 
Of nightfall; the torrent that gushes; 
The tempests that rave.” 
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In this “ Dedication” is the bright and vivid verse in which he so 
beautifully describes the Australian spring-time : 


“In the Spring when the wattle-gold trembles, 

*Twixt shadow and shine, 

When each dew-laden air draught resembles 
A long draught of wine, 

When the sky-line’s blue burnisht resistance 

Makes deeper the dreamiest distance, 

Some song in all hearts hath existence, 
Such songs have been mine.” 


The ‘ Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes,’ as the title indicates, 
are more purely Australian in subject and character than his first 
volume. The opening poem, ‘“ The Sick Stock-rider,” is a true picture 
drawn from his own experience of station life. Who that has lived 
at all in the “ Bush” but feels the truth of every line in the manly 
and vigorous reminiscences of the dying stockman ! 


“Twas merry in the glowing morn, among the gleaming grass, 

To wander as we wandered many a mile, 

And blow the cool tobacco cloud and watch the white wreaths pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 

"Twas merry ‘mid the black woods when we spied the station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 

With a running fire of stockwhips, and fiery run of hoofs, 
Oh, the hardest day was never then too hard!” 


Lying on his bed of illness in enforced idleness how fondly he 
recals his rough comrades of the Bush : 


* Aye, nearly all our comrades of the old colonial school, 
Our ancient boon companions, Ned, are gone; 
Hard livers for the most part, somewhat reckless as a rule, 
It seems that you and I are left alone.” 


As I now write I can, in fancy, hear the delighted tones with 
which one of these “ancient boon companions” used to burst out in 
the crowded streets of Melbourne, to the astonishment of the passers- 
by, with what he called “ Gordon’s Epitaph on a Mutual Friend.” 


*“ And Carisbrooke the rider at the Horsefall broke his neck, 
Faith! the wonder was he saved his neck so long.” 


The concluding lines of this thoroughly Australian poem are full 
of genuine feeling, and contain all a bushman’s philosophy of life : 


“For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 
"Tis somewhat late to trouble; this I know— 
T should live the same life over if I had to live again; 
And the chances are I go, where most men go. 
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The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall; 

The sickly smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave, 
With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bush flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead.” 


The “ Sick Stock-rider” is by no means a highly polished produc- 
tion ; but in all the essentials of true poetry, in pathos, intensity 
and vividness, it surely surpasses the esthetic outpourings of those 
young gentlemen whose verses seem to express, not without a certain 
tricky cleverness, such a high opinion of themselves, and such a poor 
one of the rest of this universe. 

Referring to this poem and others of its class, the poet’s sym- 
pathetic friend and critic, Mr. Marcus Clarke, observed, “they are 
very like the beginnings of a National School of Australian poetry.” 
Unfortunately no Australian poet since Gordon has lived a bush 
life. ‘The youthful versifiers of Melbourne or Sydney know no more 
than Mr. Oscar Wilde of the mysteries of “branding cattle,” 
or the delights of hunting kangaroos or bushrangers. They go 
for their inspiration to the spacious public libraries of the city, 
where they read much the same class of literature as studious 
young Englishmen do in the British Museum. Hence the world is 
becoming so monotonous: we all read the same books, think the same 
thoughts, listen to the same popular airs, dress in the same fashions. 
Collins Street, Melbourne, is only a copy of Regent Street; Bourke 
Street but a replica of the Strand. Adam Lindsay Gordon, on the 
contrary, had a distinct experience, and lived an unconventional life. 
He read too ; for choice, he read Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne. 
But the rough avocations of his daily life, the wild sports and solitary 
musings of the Bush, always formed the basis, and often furnished 
the themes of his poetry. The form may have been learned from 
these great English masters of the Lyre; but the spirit came to him 
in the weird silences of the Australian forest, and in those profoundly 
melancholy moments that throw a spell over the minds of cultured 
men whose lot is cast among rough and oft-times uncongenial 
comrades. 

Of an entirely different character to the “ Sick Stock-rider ” is the 
remarkable poem which follows it, entitled “The Swimmer.” The 
direct influence of Mr. Swinburne is here apparent ; but it is no mere 
slavish imitation of that great master of metre and rhythm. The 
form and occasionally the trick of expression is identical, but the 
thoughts are not filched, nor the emotions mimicked. These have 
surged through the brain of the Australian bushman until, aided 
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doubtless by his study of the English bard, he gives them impas- 
sioned utterance in such verses as these : 


“T would that with sleepy soft embraces 
The Sea would fold me—would find me rest 
In luminous shades of her secret places, 
In depths where her marvels are manifest ; 
So the Earth beneath her should not discover 
My hidden couch; nor the heav’n above her. 
As a strong love shielding a weary lover, 
I would have her shield me with shining breast.” 


“The Swimmer ” is the cry of a strong but bafiled soul for rest. 
He is weary of the stress and strife of this aimless existence; he 
has found out that life is a delusion, and that blessings are but curses 
in disguise. He has pondered deeply on life and on death, and can find 
no consolation save in the sad reflection that, 


“Though the gifts of the light in the end are curses, 
Yet bides the gift of the darkness—sleep.” 


In this mood he watches the angry waves, and then the old fever 
of the intrepid horseman seizes on him, and he yearns to bestride 
the steeds of Neptune, and ride he recks not whither, but haply to 
some haven of eternal quietude and rest. Surely this apostrophe to 


the ocean may be read even after Byron’s : 


“O! brave white horses! you gather and gallop, 

The storm-sprite loosens the gusty reins, 

Now the stoutest ship were the frailest shallop 
In your hollow backs or your high-arched manes. 

I would ride you as never a man has ridden, 

In your sleepy swirling surges hidden, 

To gulfs foreshadowed, thro’ straits forbidden, 
Where no light wearies and no love wanes.” 


The genius of our Bush-bard is essentially lyric. Scattered among 
these vigorous ballads, and poems of a semi-dramatic character, are 
songs of a fine pathetic beauty. It is perhaps necessary to quote 
with some degree of fulness from a poet so completely unknown in 
England as Gordon, and so I venture to give his brief “Song of 
Autumn” as showing his tender grace as a lyric poet : 


“Where shall we go for our garlands glad 
At the falling of the year; 

When the burnt-up banks are yellow and sad, 
When the boughs are yellow and sere? 
Where are the old ones that once we had? 
And when are the new ones near ? 
What shall we do for our garlands glad 

At the falling of the year?’ 
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“*Child! can I tell where the garlands go? 

Can I say where the lost leaves veer ? 

On the brown-burnt banks when the wild winds blow, 
When they drift through the deadwood drear. 

Girl! when the garlands of next year glow, 
You may gather again, my dear; 

But I go when the last year’s lost leaves go 
At the falling of the year.’” 


The ‘ Bush Ballads’ contains by far the most popular of Australian 
poems, “ How We Beat the Favourite.” It is not by any means of 
the same high order of poetry as so much of Gordon’s other work, 
but as a ballad of the turf it is to my mind the best in the language. 
At all events it is a prime favourite with antipodean reciters at “ penny 
readings,” and it may be confidently averred that a “horsey ” poem 
that meets with the approval of an Australian “ up-country” 
audience must be “racy ” in more senses than one. Nor in the way 
of poetical translation do I know of anything to surpass Gordon’s 
“Three Friends” from Alfred de Musset. It is the story of three 
knights who were sworn friends and comrades until they each fell in 
love with the same woman. 


“We were three brethren in arms, 
And sworn companions, we; 
We held this motto: ‘ Whoso harms 
The one, shall harm the three,’ 
Till, matchless for her subtle charms, 
Beloved of each was she.” 


They quarrel and agree to fight to the death for her. 


“The steel our quarrel first should try, 
The poison should succeed; 
For two of three were doomed to die, 
And one was doomed to bleed” 


In other words, the two first fight with their swords, and the victor 
and the remaining knight sit down to a feast, on the table being two 
beakers of wine one of which contains poison. 

The survivor who thus causes the death of his two “friends” 
claims this fatal charmer, and there is a passionate verse describing 
his short-lived rapture. Then she flies from him and he stabs 
himself, and it is from his dying lips that the father-confessor hears 
the terrible story of the “ Three Friends.” 

My prose summary of the story is so bald that I cannot refrain 


from quoting the concluding verses of this essentially French 
tragedy : 
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“On the dread verge of endless gloom 
My soul recalls that hour ;— 
Skies languishing with balm of bloom, 
And fields aflame with flower ; 
And slow caresses that consume, 
And kisses that devour. 


Ab! now with storm the day seems rife, 
My dull ears catch the roll 

Of thunder, and the far sea strife 
On beach and bar and shoal— 

I loved her better than my life, 
And better than my soul. 


She fled! I cannot prove her guilt ; 
Nor would I, an’ I could, 

See life for life is fairly spilt! 
And blood is shed for blood. 

Her white hands neither touched the hilt, 
Nor yet the potion brew'd. 


Aye! turn me from the sicky South 
Toward the gusty North; 

The fruits of sin are dust and drouth, 
The end of crime is wrath— 

The lips that pressed her rose-red mouth, 
And choked with blood-red froth. 


Then dig the grave-pit deep and wide. 
Three graves thrown into one, 

And lay three corpses side by side: 
And tell their tale to none. 

But bring her back in all her pride, 
To see what she hath done.” 


Gordon’s longest and most ambitious effort was ‘ Ashtaroth, a 
Dramatic Lyric.’ It cannot be well denied that this drama is in 
many respects a crude work and that it bears too close a resemblance 
in its plot and supernatural mechanism to ‘Faust’ and ‘ Manfred.’ 
One would be inclined to condemn it mercilessly, and regret that 
Gordon wasted so much time in its composition, only that he has 
scattered here and there throughout ‘ Ashtaroth’ lyrics as beautiful 
as any he has written. Chief among these is the wail of the heroine, 
who has grown heartsick waiting for the return of her wild and 
gloomy lover :— 

“We severed in Autumn early, 
Ere the earth was torn by the plough; 
The wheat and the oats and the barley, 
Are ripe for the harvest now. 
We sunder’d one misty morning, 
Ere the hills were dimmed by the rain; 
Through the flowers those hills adorning, 
Thou comest not back again. 
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My heart is heavy and weary 
With the weight of a weary soul; 
The midday glare groweth dreary, 
And dreary the midnight scroll; 
The corn-stalks sigh for the sickle 
*Neath the load of their golden grain; 
I sigh for a mate more fickle— 
Thou comest not back again. 


The warm sun riseth and setteth, 
The night bringeth moist’ning dew ; 
But the soul that longeth, forgetteth 
The warmth and the moisture too. 
In the hot sun rising and setting 
There is nought save feverish pain; 
There are tears in the night-dew’s wetting— 
Thou comest not back again. 


Thy voice in mine ear still mingles 
With the voices of whisp’ring trees; 
Thy kiss on my cheek still tingles 
At the kiss of the summer breeze; 
While dreams of the past are thronging 
For substance of shades in vain. 
I am waiting, watching, and longing,— 
Thou comest not back again. 
Waiting and watching ever, 
Longing and lingering yet, 
Leaves rustle and corn-stalks quiver, 
Winds murmur, and waters fret ; 
No answer they bring, no greeting, 
No speech save that sad refrain, 
No voice save an echo repeating — 
‘He cometh not back again.’” 


It may not unnaturally be thought by the English reader that 
Adam Lindsay Gordon is ranked too high in these pages, if for no 
other reason than that he is so unknown to the English literary 
world. But we should bear in mind the severe handicap in the race 
for fame involved in mere provincial publication ; and intellectually 
Australia is simply a province of England with the added disadvantage 
of being separated by a six weeks’ voyage from the literary me- 
tropolis of the Empire. Let us not forget that English poetry at 
different epochs was brought back to nature after the long artificial 
régime of Dryden and Pope, mainly by the peasant Burns and by the 
recluse Wordsworth. But in proportion as the English provinces 
become mere adjuncts of the all-devouring metropolis, must we look to 
the back woods and ruder communities of America and to the weird 
bush-land of Australia to furnish fresh sources of literary inspira- 
tion for writers of true imaginative genius. Who can rightly say what 
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English fiction, with its appalling three-volume conventionalities, 
owes to a writer like Bret Harte? That great writer,—great if he 
had written nothing but ‘ Tennessee’s Partner,’ and the ‘ Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,’ had the advantage which no English novelist can have, 
of seeing the great human kaleidoscope, after a fresh “shake up.” 
Human nature is of course intrinsically the same at Poker Flat as 
at Barchester Close, but its outward manifestations are vastly different. 

However divided we are politically, the English-speaking commu- 
nities, scattered over this earth in every possible variety of clime 
and scene, form one vast republic of letters. Strictly speaking, there 
is no American, still less Australian literature; they are but new 
departments of English literature. 

And here we touch upon the great superiority of English over 
every other language; its literature is derived from such diverse 
sources, and its imaginative writers have at their command such a 
wide range of human experience. 

So far from looking askance at those forms of our literature that 
appear “ new and strange,” we should hail them if of genuine merit 
with pride and delight. It is no doubt true that the great bulk of 
our literature, good as well as bad, must come from the literary 
metropolis, London. But it would be difficult to name three recent 
English writers of a higher genius than Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Edgar Allan Poe, and Bret Harte, the three American writers of 
fiction who are perhaps the most original and the least conventionally 
English. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon, during the period of his poetical activity, 
instead of living in a Kensington villa ora Fleet Street garret—in an 
atmosphere of artistic cant or of bohemian gossip—passed his days 
amongst sheep-shearers and boundary-riders, under the shining splen- 
dours of the Southern Cross. Nor was this greatly to his intellectual 
loss. Burns the Exciseman could not only gauge casks but measure 
the thoughts and feelings of a Tam o’ Shanter, and asa ploughman he 
learnt to write songs that went straight to the heart of his race. So 
too it was perhaps well for poor Gordon that his was an unconventional 
life, even though, like all men of true refinement, he at times felt 
keenly its isolation. 

“Ah! what wouldn’t I give to touch a lady’s hand again!” he 
exclaimed. But this phase of feeling was evanescent. Probably his 
happiest hours were spent in solitude beneath the gum-trees. “ The 
phantasmagoria of that wild dreamland termed the Bush,” says Mr. 
Marcus Clarke in his excellent preface to Gordon’s collected poems, 
“interprets itself, and the Poet of our desolation begins to com- 
prehend why free Esau loved his heritage of desert sand better than 
all the bountiful richness of Egypt.” 
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On whichever side may have been the balance of pleasure and 
pain in such a life, we who have the ‘ Bush Ballads’ are clearly the 
gainers. Adam Lindsay Gordon is truly the Poet of the Australian 
Bush, but nevertheless his vigorous verses may have an added charm 
for those whose days are passed amidst the incessant and unlovely 
hubbub of London streets or in the peaceful monotony of English 
rural homes. 

Few of any literary taste who were resident in Victoria, one might 
even say, in Australia, at the time, will forget the painful shock 
occasioned by the intelligence of Gordon’s suicide, which took place 
on Friday, June 24, 1870, close to his suburban residence. 

He was in the prime of life, having attained only his forty-second 
year. It was no secret that monetary troubles had long harassed the 
sensitive mind of the poet, and more than aught else had caused him 
to commit this rash act. His career in Australia had been singularly 
unfortunate, for notwithstanding the advantages of birth and educa- 
tion, and the possession of a small fortune, which he had inherited 
shortly after his arrival in South Australia, in 1852, Gordon was an 
altogether unsuccessful colonist, and towards these latter days of his 
Melbourne life, had fallen upon very evil times. He was, moreover, 
a pessimist, for whom life had no allurements left, and seeing no way 
to meet his debts, he did what the author of the “Swimmer” and 
the “ Three Friends ” might be expected to do—died by his own hand. 

The present writer’s volume of his poems contains a characteristic 
inscription from the poet’s greatest and truest admirer, the late Marcus 
Clarke, who wrote in the fly leaf, “In memory of Britomarte, and 
poor old Gordon’s pistol-bullet.” This much we may safely concede, 
that it is worse than idle to prate platitudes about the cowardice of 
self-slaughter over the poor poet’s grave. “ Requiescat in pace.” 

Little has been said of Gordon’s career, and one reason is that the 
records are not reliable. According to the obituary notice, which 
appeared in the Melbowrne Argus of June 25, 1870, the day after 
his death, he was a native of Cotswold, a son of Professor Gordon, 
and was educated, partly at Cambridge, and partly at Glasgow Uni- 
versities ; while Mr. Marcus Clarke, in his brief memoir of the poet, 
states that he was the son of an English officer, and was himself a 
cadet at Woolwich Academy. 

It is quite clear that, unless it is decided which of these accounts 
is true, we shall have some future Judge Holmes, or Miss Bacon, 
averring that no such person as Adam Lindsay Gordon ever existed, 
or that, at any rate, he did not write these strange poems, which 
were of course the product of the more sober and cultivated brain of 
a University lecturer or a County Court Judge. 

Yet with due deference to these quidnuncs of the future, certain 
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facts are known of Gordon, sufficient to enable us to be positive that 
he once belonged to the category of living men, and that he published 
a number of wild and beautiful verses: further than this it was not, 
perhaps, his intention that we should intrude. Even in this babbling 
nineteenth century there are men to whom notoriety is a curse, and 
who steadfastly go through life with a stern resolve that their 
ways shall be wrapped in silence and in isolation. They neither give 
nor seek the easy confidences of good fellowship, and they have 
grown sceptical of the rarer outpourings of unselfish friendship. 

Such a man in the main was Adam Lindsay Gordon, whose poems 
contain, for those that can interpret them, all that he chose to reveal 
of his inner life. 


Artuur Patcuerr Martin. 


[‘‘ Adam Lindsay Gordon was the third child and only son of Adam D. 
Gordon, a captain in the army, and Harriett Gordon, both descended from 
one Robert Gordon, a merchant of Bordeaux and Boulogne, who, having 
acquired a fortune, purchased a barony named Esslemont, in Scotland, 
where he settled. The poet’s father belonged to one of the younger 
branches of the family, and entered the army early in this century, serving 
both in the West Indies and East Indies. After his marriage and retire- 
ment he spent a few years at Fayal, in the Azores, to recruit his health. 
Here in 1833 Adam Lindsay was born.”—From a Memoir of the Poet, by 
Alex. Sutherland, in the Melbourne Review, October, 1883, which has come 
to hand since this paper was in type. | 
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Aut their friends had said, when Mrs. Binney died, “ Now what a 
good thing it would be if old Mr. Binney would but marry Miss 
Bright!” 

Mr. Binney was an elderly gentleman retired from the profession 
of che law on a comfortable income, derived from his own exertions. 
In early days he had known the pinch of poverty, and, determined 
that no one should share these struggles, he had put off marrying 
until he could keep a wife in comfort. 

But, as often happens when the choice is delayed, the lady whom 
he selected, although in many other respects a truly worthy woman, 
was at heart and in habit a nip-cheese. 

Forced by necessity while single to make a good appearance on 
very small means, Mrs. Binney when married could not forget her 
habits of economy, and she practised them so persistently, that, instead 
of the social circle of friends and neighbours whose centre Mr. Binney 
had promised himself his house should be, the old people were thrown 
very much on their own resources, and, as time went on and ailments 
increased, the home was the reverse of cheerful. 

“What can they be saving for?” every one said, and no one 
protested half as indignantly against the little acts of meanness 
reported, as the two most certain to benefit from them, namely, 
Mr. Binney’s nephew Joe and his pretty young wife Sally. “ When- 
ever I can get the old gentleman here,” said Sally, “I stuff him with 
everything I can think of, because there is no knowing when he may 
get anything good again; and the poor old dear does enjoy it so!” 
And Joe used to tell a story of coming back from his office unex- 
pectedly, to find Sally plying Uncle Binney with orange-brandy, 
asserting that it was “almost all juice and peel, with hardly any 
spirit in it.” 

However that might be, it put some spirit into Uncle Binney, for 
about nine o’clock that same night the maid arrived to ask if master 
was there, as he had not been back to dinner, and mistress was in 
“a terrible way about him.” 

Full of alarm, Joe set off to inquire how he could assist in the 
search, but, the house reached, it was found that the culprit had 
returned. “I—TI took it into my head that I’d dine at my club,” he 
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said. “That’s all, my dear—why what a fuss to have made about 
nothing !” 

“That was your orange-brandy,” said Joe, when he got back to 
Sally. “You'd better be careful, Sally, or I shall have you hauled 
up for demoralising your respected uncle.” 

“T don’t care,” said Sally recklessly, “I shall give him some more 
when he comes again ; he’s a different man after he has been here half 
an hour. Do you know, Joe, when he likes he can be most agreeable : 
he told us stories to-day, and made jokes, and was as nice as possible ; 
now wasn’t he, Miss Bright?” 

Miss Bright, the lady appealed to, was one of those cheerful, kindly 
beings who, because they are the favourites of every one they meet, 
are looked rather askant on by Dame Fortune. 

Miss Bright had not been without her troubles, and very hard ones 
they had been too, but she bore them with a brave heart, and carried 
a smiling face, and had a thankful spirit within her striving always 
to remember her blessings, and how much they outnumbered any 
evils she was called upon to bear. 

Indeed, to listen to Miss Bright’s showing, you would have counted 
her as one of the luckiest personsever born. She had had the kindest 
of friends, the most comfortable of situations, and the girls she had 
taught were endowed with an amiability of disposition which made it 
a positive pleasure to be with them. The only accusation she could 
bring against them was, that they were all in such a terrible hurry to 
grow up and get married, and then Miss Bright’s occupation was 
gone, and she had to step out into the world and find a fresh field 
for her labours. 

As years rolled on, each one adding to the score of Miss Bright’s 
age, these hunting-grounds of instruction became more and more 
narrowed. Children of eight began now where girls of eighteen used 
to leave off, and history and geography, to say nothing of the parts 
of speech and grammar, were all so altered, that poor little Miss Bright 
had to acknowledge that at times she really did feel quite confused. 
“Very soon I shan’t be left with anything to teach,” she would say 
pathetically, and then Joe, or some other good fellow who heard 
her, would declare she should set up a school for wives, for there 
never were such wives as the girls whom Miss Bright had brought up. 
She had taught Sally and her sister, and though since then she had 
had other situations, at holiday time, or whenever she was seeking 
employment, she always returned to the house of Dr. Brendon, their 
father, who regretted that he and his wife could not afford to keep 
her altogether. 

When Mr. Binney dropped in, as he frequently did, to inquire after 
his old friends the Brendons, he from time to time found Miss Bright 
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there, and happening on the occasion of one of her visits to bring the 
news that Mrs. Binney was ill, with no one whose business it seemed 
to be to look after her, nothing was more natural than that Miss 
Bright should volunteer, and a great comfort they found her. 

So sprightly yet unobtrusive was the cheery little woman, that 
Mrs. Binney herself was influenced in her favour, until, with an eye 
to their mutual comfort, Mr. Binney proposed Miss Bright staying 
with them altogether. “Why not?” he said. ‘We could well 
afford to pay her a salary.” But this word salary, acting like magic 
on Mrs. Binney, seemed to bring her to her senses immediately. She 
would be very glad to have Miss Bright as a visitor as long as she 
liked to stay, but as to living with them altogether, “No!” she 
would not give her consent to that; she had always objected to having 
in her house a third party. So, with the quick perceptions of a deli- 
cate nature, Miss Bright, seeing how matters stood, soon took her 
departure ; this time to try daily teaching, and her report was that 
the experiment was successful. For a few years all ran smoothly, 
and then—though this time she had begun with quite young children 
—the tiresome little monkeys would grow so, that the boys were 
ready for public schools, and the girls for more advanced education, 
and alas! there did not seem anybody else to replace them. It was 
then that Miss Bright’s friends pulled very long faces indeed,—what 
would she do? they asked her. 

“Oh, something is sure to turn up,” she would say hopefully. 
“Whenever I have come to my last ebb, an opening has been made 
for me, so I am not going to despair now.” 

And she said this all the more emphatically, because in spite of 
her confidence she could not help feeling that her heart had never 
seemed to sink quite so low before, and a voice, which she could not 
still, kept repeating, ‘‘ What will you do when you grow older ?— 
teaching will get harder than ever.” That was true enough, but 
what else was there for her to do? 

When Mrs. Binney died, which happened quite suddenly about a 
year before, there had been some talk as to Miss Bright going to 
Mr. Binney as housekeeper, but this proposition had been made 
without the knowledge or consent of the principal person concerned, 
who, as soon as the hint was given, negatived it by seemingly taking 
no notice; except that he set about making his arrangements without 
consulting anybody. 

Mr. Binney thoroughly appreciated Miss Bright, but he had lost his 
taste for matrimony ; he remembered that he had spent forty excellent 
years without a wife, and notwithstanding that he was now a 


widower he could not conscientiously say that he felt his state to be 
80 very unhappy. 
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Susan the cook, respectable and staid, would he felt sure manage 
his household properly, and if it proved that she should give way to 
extravagance, as people seemed to say, Mr. Binney fancied he could 
better put up with that evil than with too much of the economy 
from which he had suffered already. 

So all the hopes that on the death of Mrs. Binney, Joe and Sally 
and the Brendons had cherished for Miss Bright, were ruthlessly 
dashed to the ground. Evidently Aunt B. was not to have a 
successor. 

“If we could but have got her there as housekeeper,” said two of 
these arch-conspirators, “the rest would have been easy.” But though 
they returned to the attack several times, no good came of it. Mr. 
Binney shared in their regret at the loss of Miss Bright’s pupils, 
wondered, as they did, what would become of her, and, his visitors 
gone, to make his sympathy apparent he sat down and wrote a kind 
little note with a cheque for £10 folded within it. 

“ He’s an old stupid,” said Sally, who sat with a letter from Miss 
Bright in her hand in which she communicated to her friends Mr. 
Binney’s generosity, “and now she is going away altogether, ever so 
far” —for Miss Bright had had another piece of news to tell. An old 
pupil of early days had been recently left a widow; her health was as 
delicate as her heart was kind, and when she made the proposition that 
Miss Bright should come and spend the remainder of her days with 
her, it was not entirely of her own comfort she had been thinking. 
Miss Bright had readily accepted her offer, and she had written 
to tell Sally that the next week she should come up and see them. 

She could only stay a few hours with them when she came. The 
farewell visit was to Le paid later. “But I think,” she said as she was 
going, “I will call on my way home and say good-bye to Mr. Binney, 
in case I might not have another opportunity.” 

“Do,” said Sally, and away she went. 

Mr. Binney was at home. He had not been quite well lately; 
nothing more than a cold, but it had kept him a prisoner. To-day he 
might have gone out, but he had not felt inclined to, and he gallantly 
said he was glad to be in, as he should have been sorry indeed to 
have missed seeing Miss Bright. 

“And so you are really going to leave us,” he said, and almost 
regretfully too. “Well, you will be very much missed. I don’t 
know what the Brendons will do.” 

“They will not miss me more than I shall them,” and the brave 
little woman made an effort that her voice should not sound shaky ; 
“but you know, Mr. Binney, I am not growing younger, am I?” 

“No,” he said, “that is true. I was saying the same to myself of 
myself only to-day.” 
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“Yes, only with men it does not seem to matter, but with women 
the thought always comes with a little shudder, that when we get 
old, and want quiet and rest, and a comfortable arm-chair by the fire, 
there is a doubt whether we shall be able to get them.” 

Mr. Binney did not answer, and fearing she was saying too much 
about her own feelings—always with her a very secondary considera- 
tion—she altered the tone of her voice, which had been a little sad, 
and went on in her usual cheerful way: “But then I ought to feel 
so thankful that this opening has been made for me. I told them 
that I knew something would come; it has always done so; I have 
always been so lucky.” 

“It’s your happy disposition makes you say so, my dear Miss 
Bright ; a cheerful spirit shortens the longest day. I wish I could 
follow your example. I often feel condemned at my want of con- 
tentment—of gratitude I ought to say.” 

But that Miss Bright would not allow; she reminded Mr. Binney 
of the many kind actions he had done, and in her own quiet way 
thanked him for the thoughtful present he had sent to her. 

“No, no, no, now you must not speak of that,’ Mr. Binney 
hastily interrupted her; and to give a turn to the conversation he 
said she “ must have some tea,” and ringing to order it, he hoped she 
could stay. 

Well, yes, she thought she could spare time for that—indeed, to 
be plain, she was not in sucha very great hurry. The fact had been 
that Joe had had an unexpected holiday ; and she saw that, only for her 
being there, he had come home to go out somewhere with Sally. 

“So I hope the little fib I told will be forgiven me, for when 
I said that I was wanted at home, although it was quite true perhaps, 
[need not but for that have left quite so early. But it was so nice 
of Joe to come home, I do love to see husbands and wives companions 
to each other !” 

“Ah, indeed, yes; that is the object of matrimony, too often I 
fear, lost sight of in our day, by the young and the old too.” 

But Miss Bright did notagree. ‘ No,” she “ knew so many united 
couples. There were the Brendons now— ” but at this moment the tea 
was brought in, and Miss Bright asked should she pour it out. Her 
offer was accepted. “Only,” said Mr. Binney, “ you must take off your 
cloak, or you won’t feel the good of it when you go; and your bonnet 
too, wouldn’t you be more comfortable without that ?” 

Miss Bright said “No,” she would not take her bonnet off. 

“ Haven’t a cap with you, I suppose ?” said the old gentleman slily. 

“Yes, indeed I have—a present from Sally—and a very becoming 
one too.” 


“Put it on then, and let me pass my opinion.” 
VoL. LXx. 
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Miss Bright hastened to obey, and when she came for his in- 
spection the smile on her face and the soft pink in her cheek made 
her look ten years younger. 

“ Well,” she said, “now what do you think of it?” 

“T think if you take my advice you will never wear any other.” 

“Really,” and she laughed softly ; “but it is for high days and 
holidays, you know!” And she tip-toed to look in the chimney-glass, 
saying that it certainly was a very pretty cap, and then she sat down 
to pour out the tea. “The best tea things!” she said admiringly ; 
“Tam so fond of pretty china!” And then searching in the sugar 
basin, she added, “I have not forgotten that you like two lumps of 
sugar, you see.” 

Mr. Binney smiled complacently, a feeling of well being and 
comfort took possession of him’; the daylight was gradually fading 
away, but the fire burnt brightly, and every now and then a flame 
would leap up and show to him the cosy room and the pleasant face 
of his companion. 

Of a certainty it was very pleasant to have a congenial somebody 
to bear one company, one who could talk well, listen well, and hold her 
tongue well, if necessary. Experience had assured him of that. Miss 
Bright possessed each of these good qualities. When she had stayed 
there when Mrs. Binney was first ill, their evenings had passed very 
pleasantly, and recalling the things they had done, he asked : 

“Do you often play chess now?” 

‘* No, never.” 

“Cribbage, backgammon ?” 

“T’ve no one to play with. That is one thing in my going away,” 
and she swallowed down a sigh—“ my evenings will be less lonely.” 

“ Ah, yes, I find the time very long after dinner. I don’t like 
to go to bed before half-past ten, although I often feel inclined to.” 

“ And the days draw in so quickly now, there is no afternoon—it is 
all evening, which reminds me that it is getting time for me to go, 
for it takes me quite an hour to get to the station.” 

“ Not in a cab?” 

“No, but I am going to walk ; it is quite fine and dry, and if I feel 
tired at the Conway Road I shall wait at the corner for the omnibus 
passing.” 

Miss Bright began to put on her bonnet. Mr. Binney walked to 
the window; for a minute he looked out, then he rang the bell. 

“T shall go as far as the Conway Road with you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Binney! No, pray don’t think of such a thing; it might 
give you cold, and there isn’t the slightest occasion—I am so accus- 
tomed to go about alone.” . 

But Mr. Binney remained firm; his hat and coat were brought to 
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him, and away the two set off together. They chatted pleasantly as 
they walked along, mingling with their talk some measure of regret 
at the approaching parting. “I shall hope to come and see them 
all sometimes,” Miss Bright said. “ I know as long as the Brendons 
have a home they will take me in.” 

“And remember that so long as I have a house there will be 
room for you in it.” 

“ That is very kind of you, Mr. Binney,” she said softly. “ Thank 
you, if I should never accept it. I am sure I do not know why 
people are all so good to me.” 

Mr. Binney apparently was no better able to inform her, and they 
walked on silently until the Conway Road was reached. 

“Now then,” said Miss Bright, “here we say farewell,” and she 
held out her hand, but Mr. Binney did not take it ; he was engaged in 
hailing a cab he saw, then he drew out his purse and Miss Bright 
knew that he intended settling with the man for the fare. She 
shook her head at him reprovingly. ‘‘ The omnibus,” she said, “ would 
have done very well for me.” 

Mr. Binney gave the directions to the driver and then he held 
out his hand, hesitated, opened the door and said, ‘‘I don’t see why 
I should not go with you as far as the station,” and before Miss 
Bright was sufficiently recovered to reply they were driving on, seated 
side by side together. 

At the railway station they had but a very short time of waiting ; 
the train drew up, the passengers were getting in. Miss Bright stood 
near the carriage which she had chosen ; nothing remained but to say 
good-bye, and enter. 

“ And you will let us hear how you get on?” for she had not said 
she was coming up again. 

“Oh, I shall often write to the Brendons and Sally. You will 
hear of me through them.” 

“And I hope so very much that you will be comfortable and 
happy.” 

Miss Bright tried to smile, but her eyes filled rapidly, and to hide 
the tears she half turned away. 

“T wish that you were not obliged to go away, couldn’t 
anything be managed for you?” 

She shook her head sadly. “No,” she said; “I tried everything I 
could,” and here a sob would come, “ but nobody seemed to want me.” 

“J—I want you.” Mr. Binney was stammering out his words 
excitedly. ‘‘ Miss Bright, can you—will you stay for me? It sounds 
httle that I have to offer, but if a comfortable home and a kind friend 
could tempt you, you shall have both if you think you could consent 
to become Mrs. Binney.” 


Q 2 
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“Mrs, Binney !—I!”—everything seemed to swim around her— 
“but, Mr. Binney, such an idea never once occurred to me.” 

“Tam very sure of that, my dear,” he said earnestly, “and it has 
taken some time to come to me, or I should have made the offer 
long ago; however, better late than never—that is, if you will 
accept me.” 

“Oh, but 1 think it is so good of you—and you feel sure that I 
can make you happy. What will the Brendons and Sally say?” 

“Say that I am more lucky than I deserve to be for not asking 
you before. Now I understand why I wouldn’t consent to your 
being my housekeeper ; I was wanting you for my wife, you know.” 

Miss Bright held up her hands in dismay. 

“Oh my!” she cried. “'There’s the train off—gone, I declare!” 

“What of that if it is?—another will soon follow, and while we 
are waiting for it, we can arrange our plans and fix the day.” 

And if any one wishes to know how it all ended, I can satisfy their 
curiosity by telling them that the wedding has taken place, the bride 
and bridegroom are settled in their own house, and it is unanimously 
voted that a more happy, cheery couple never were seen than the 
present Mr. and Mrs. Binney. 
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Bronte on Mount Etna. 


Tue serpent slipped about the Garden of Eden, and we all know 
what mischief he did; and the scirocco sometimes blows in Palermo. 
And when the scirocco blows, Palermo, which is as much like Eden 
as any copy can be like the original, has its serpent which makes its 
fairest fruits but dust and bitterness, and life altogether no brisker 
than a wilted flower hanging limply by the parched highway. The 
October sun was lying like molten brass on the streets and striking 
back in waves of aerial flame from the blistering walls. In crossing 
the Piazza Marina we agreed that if Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego had been set down on this scorching pavement, with the red-hot 
brazen sun above them, there would have been no need for a burning 
fiery furnace for their punishment. Cremation would have been 
accomplished at a less expense of material. Wherefore, when an 
invitation came to us to go two thousand feet above the line of the 
coast where Phaethusa and Lampetia kept their Sun-God father’s 
flocks on the one side, and the Cyclops hurled rocks at Ulysses and 
his men on the other—to see how the vintage is managed at Maniace, 
the property of the Duca di Bronte (Viscount Bridport) on Mount 
Etna—we felt that we had not only a rare pleasure in prospect, but 
that we had in a certain sense received a warrant for new life, and 
that in that emphatically “ aria virgine ” we should be able to breathe 
freely once more. 

We have to leave Palermo for Catania at three in the morning. It 
is a stupid hour, splitting the night into two unserviceable portions ; 
but Italian railroads leave much to be desired in their manage- 
ment, and the comfort or convenience of travellers is the last 
consideration that troubles the administration. The carriage that 
meets us the next day at the little station of Piedimonte, is country- 
built, with a net underneath for the luggage. The horses, with their 
bells and red worsted puffs and tufts, are not much to look at, but 
they are excellent enough in the proof ;—for the journey to the 
Castello di Maniace is full five hours long; the roads are more or less 
rough though substantially good ; it is against the collar all the way, 
with steep bits of extra severity as the “fioriture” of the main 
theme; yet the two shabby-looking, ill-groomed grey beasts do the 
journey without a halt for bait or rest; they go down that sharp 
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descent, which is very much like the side of a house, without a drag 
and only a wheel tied up with rope, and are in nowise distressed 
when they come to a final stand within the Castle gates, and their 
gallantly done day’s work is over. The Maniace “campiere,” or guard, 
who has been sent down to the station to see after us, is a fine, 
stalwart, personable-looking man in the Bronte uniform of red and 
blue. He is armed with both gun and revolver, as a matter of pre- 
caution rather than of actual need; the country being quiet, but, 
though nominally quiet, practically untrustworthy. And as one 
never knows what may happen, it is better to be on the safe side, and 
to have a few ounces of lead to dispose of should the grimy de- 
scendants of the ruddy-cheeked shepherds sung of by Theocritus wish 
to try conclusions with the traveller, and prove by sight and touch 
and deed of transfer the exact state of his purse and appointments. 
The road gives magnificent points of view, and is more or less in- 
teresting throughout. But there is nothing of special value to detain 
us in any of the three little towns through which we pass—Piedi- 
monte, Linguaglossa, and Randazzo. This last, however, has pic- 
turesque bits of skyline and framework, caught as we drive through 
its narrow streets and peer down its still narrower lanes. But 
people who live in Italy get spoilt and fastidious, and. are roused 
into enthusiasm only by masterpieces. In the plains the vineyards 
have long been stripped and abandoned; and a stripped vineyard is 
one of the most dilapidated and disreputable-looking things in nature. 
It is as bad asa bunch of decayed flowers. But higher up the work 
is still active, and the road is alive with grape-gatherers bearing their 
baskets full of shining fruit—the men on their shoulders, the women 
on their heads : the one Atlases, the other Caryatides—and the ragged 
little robins of boys imitating the men. Donkeys laden with pig- 
skins, wet and purpled with wine, or with narrow pointed barrels also 
wet and purpled, are again signs of the times; and the whole country 
is given up to grapes and wine, as it was in the days when Dionysos 
was the great god of the hour, and Ampelus sat by his side on the 
ivory couch strewn with leopard skins, while fauns and bacchantes 
danced in wild abandonment before them, and made the heavens ring 
with their joyous shouts of “Evoe! Evoe!” Those grape-gatherers 
of to-day, ragged, dirty, poverty-stricken, weary, are very little like 
the traditional fauns and bacchantes of the past ; and as little like the 
shepherds and nymphs of song. They are not even beautiful ; though 
sometimes you see a face among the little children and the very young 
girls which, if clean, would be enchanting; but for the most part 
the men look like brigands, and the women are repulsive hags, and 


the Ideal falls to pieces like a broken marionette at the rude touch of 
the Real. 
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After Randazzo, the way becomes bleak and wind-swept. At this 
time of the year it is especially barren; for the young wheat has not 
begun to show, and the land is either brown from being newly 
ploughed, or hoary with stubble and withered weeds. In a short time 
it will be as green as summer pastures; for the soil is fertile beyond 
all measure—the kind of soil of which Jerrold spoke when he said : 
“Tf you tickle the earth with a hoe it laughs back with a harvest ”— 
and when the wheat has come to its height a man may walk concealed 
between the rows. Some tracts are scored all over with jutting lava 
rocks like that modern puzzle, whereof the edges are engrailed, not 
sharp and clean as with the older kind. But in every free space of 
only a few inches square, on every ledge, on every available span, 
the peasants plant and sow; and miniature fields, no bigger than 
a pocket-handkerchief, are made to yield their tiny crops with the rest, 
A space two yards square counts as a forty-acre field and is really 
a handsome farm. It is a practical illustration of the old saying 
about the pickle and the mickle, and a well stored granary in con- 
sequence. 

There are no flowers now in this sleeping-time of nature; but there 
isa tall skeletonised thistle which stands up by the wayside like a plant 
done in silver ; and though the fields at one’s feet want colour, the far- 
off mountains and the shadows on those nearer at hand are of a purple 
more intense than any pigments known to men could represent. 
Etna has put on a light “camicia” as the people call it, and is 
powdered with snow, off which the wind blows cold and hungry, 
suggesting the wolves which are still to be found hereabouts. It isso 
keen, so penetrating, that it is pleasant to get out of the carriage and 
walk for a mile or so across that great lava stream of 1879, which even 
now smokes under a sharp shower, and would be too hot to tunnel 
under if desired. There is a certain house where the lava stopped in 
answer to the prayer and vow of the owner. He promised the Madonna 
some good gift if she would protect his property; but when the 
danger was passed he forebore to pay his debt. So the Madonna 
punished him, say the people, by killing his wife the next year. 
This is a tradition which runs on all fours with that of a certain vine- 
yard belonging to a Protestant holder. Unlike the Duke of Bronte, 
this special Protestant has neglected to keep up the church or to have 
mass celebrated for his people. In consequence whereof his vine- 
yard fails; and when all the sky elsewhere is clear, a hailstorm or a 
blast of withering wind is sure to destroy his vintage. It does not 
tell against the story, nor weaken the belief of the peasants in this 
gentleman’s punishment for sin, that it is not true, and that the 


yield of this special vineyard follows the average of the year 
throughout. 
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By the road-side is a curious lake called Gurrida, the water from 
which loses itself in certain large round holes, travels three miles 
underground, then breaks forth as a river which runs off to join the 
Simeto—the ancient Symethus. After this we come to the steep 
descent spoken of before, where the horses look as if they were 
walking on their haunches, and the carriage looks as if perched 
nodding on the top of their backs, and where the wheel is roped for 
all the drag thought necessary by these practical believers in fate 
and trusters in Providence. And at the foot of this side of a house, 
called by courtesy a hill—there where the row of poplars shine like 
golden spires uprising to the evening sky, and the garden trees are like 
gigantic flowers in the glory of their autumn suits—stands the long 
low pile of that Castello di Maniace which is our welcome bourne. 

This is that estate of Bronte which, together with the title of 
Duca di Bronte, was given by Ferdinand IV. to Lord Nelson in 1799. 
It is now held, with the title, by Viscount Bridport, the collateral 
descendant on the spindle side of this the most popular hero in our 
history. It is of great importance and of immense extent; and in 
the old maps takes in the very summit of Mount Etna, crater, lava, 
snows, and all. Nelson never saw his Sicilian holding—the lands 
which made him a duke and gave him a duchy ; but he sent for the 
“campieri ”—literally field-guards—to go down to him at Palermo, 
where he feasted them royally on board his ship. The name of 
Maniace comes from the small town which was built, not far from the 
Castello—built by and named after George Maniaces, “ first sword- 
bearer and Master of the Palace of Michael, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, and Prefect of Sicily ”—to perpetuate the memory of a victory 
that he gained over the Saracens about the year A.D. 1032. In proof 
of which victory, is there not, about two miles up the river, a huge 
rock called the Saracen’s Rock to this day, showing where the fight 
came off and the sword-bearer was the conqueror? After the town 
was built, a Benedictine monastery was founded in 1173 by Queen 
Margaret, then the widow of William the Bad. It was dedicated by 
her to “Santa Maria.” After the worship of the Virgin was or- 
dained, it was said to be dedicated to “La Madre di Dio.” When 
Margaret's son, William the Good, built the splendid glory of Mon- 
reale above Palermo, he gave to this later sculptured dream and 
inlaid jewel supreme jurisdiction over the less stately establishment 
of Maniace. But the greater seems to have had some consideration 
for the less, for we are told that, ‘‘ Theobald, the first Abbot and 
Bishop of Monreale, granted parochial rights to the Church of 
Maniace; and Nicholas, the Archbishop of Messina, again made it 
exempt with a new diploma, and declared all the churches which 
belonged to it throughout his diocese free.” They say that Queen 
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Margaret’s jewels are buried within an arrow’s flight from Maniace. 
Why they should have been buried, and on what occasion of distur- 
bance, history does not explain. In our own times however, during the 
Sicilian revolution, the deeds and old important documents pertaining 
to the estate were buried for safety in the garden; and there is a 
tradition of certain jewels hidden under the flooring tiles, also at the 
same time and for the same purpose of safe concealment ;—which 
jewels by the way have never come to light. 

The first Abbot of Maniace was William Blesense, brother to the 
famous Pierre du Blois. But he resigned his office in two years ; 
and his brother Pierre, who, as tutor to the King, was used to the 
softnesses of life, and probably had no taste for the rough missionary 
work necessary to an abbot living in the wilds of Sicily, wrote to 
congratulate him on his decision, and to advise his immediate return 
to France. There were two other abbots of note among the long list 
of spiritual rulers lording it over the half-savage souls under the 
shadow of Mount Etna. One was the Blessed William, who had to 
do with the Saracens, and who, unarmed and incomplete, went out to 
meet a band of these black-browed marauders, whom he hoped to 
convert by godly speech. Finding that his exhortations had no 
effect, he seized the luckless donkey of a passer-by, took off the 
beast’s hind-leg, and with this sole weapon, like another Samson— 
substituting a living leg for a dead jaw-bone—overcame the foe and 
put them to the rout. When he stuck the donkey’s leg on again, he 
put it on the wrong way ; which, inconvenient for the animal, was a 
standing attestation of the miracle. In spite of this miracle, how- 
ever, William is only Blessed. His friends were too poor to pay for 
his Sanctification. His body yet lies beneath the altar in the church 
within the Castle walls. It is almost entire, wanting the arms; is 
clothed in the Benedictine habit ; and is venerated exceedingly by the 
poor people who come there to the weekly Mass. The second Abbot 
of note, and the last, was Roger Borgia, he who was afterwards the 
infamous Pope Alexander VI., and whose name still survives in one of 
the vineyards, which is called to this day “ Vigneto Borgia.” He too 
had no special love for the wild life of a mitred missionary, and, “ with 
the consent of the King, and the good pleasure of the Apostolic See,” 
he sold the whole concern, in 1497, to the Hospital at Pelermo, for 
2000 gold pieces down, reserving to himself, however, a yearly pension 
of 700 gold pieces in addition. “In the name of the Abbey, then, 
the Rectors of the above-named hospital pronounce the eleventh vote 
in the Parliaments, and now style themselves temporal lords of 
Bronte, a populous town, certainly without armed rights, but with 
absolute power in the choice of the magistrates.” The end of all 
things ‘ecclesiastical came in 1693, when an earthquake levelled 
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to the dust convent and church; the only portion of this last left 
standing being that eastern part where the body of the Blessed 
William was lying in peace in his Benedictine robes. Architecturally 
the value of what is left consists in the fine old Norman door studded 
with large-headed iron nails, in the obtusely-pointed Norman arches, 
and the pillars, of which there are eight, “with curious old carving 
on the capitals.” 

The present family wisely keep up the services in this church. 
Every Saturday the carriage goes to Bronte for the priest to come 
and say Mass here for the Sunday worshippers; which surely is a 
better thing than that rampant and aggressive Protestantism which 
would deny these poor people the consolations of religion altogether, 
unless administered to them by a clergyman in a Geneva gown 
and bands, to whom the cross would be venerated as a verbal image 
but abhorrent as a visual symbol. These priests have not, it must 
be confessed, done much to enlighten their shaggy flock ; and the 
most astounding superstitions flourish among them. In fact nothing 
is too absurd to be believed; and “credo quia impossibile ” finds its 
aptest illustration among the peasantry of remote Italian villages. 

Miss Thomson, to whose kindness I am. indebted for all the his- 
torical data of this paper, as well as for the anecdotes immediately 
following, says in her diary, speaking of the first visit of Lord 
Bridport and his family to Maniace: “ We had brought a sitting of 
Dorking eggs from England, but had much difficulty in getting them 
put under ahen. There isa superstition here that the only time 
when it is safe to let a hen begin to sit is four days after the full moon.” 

The extracts which come now are made from her commonplace 
book, where she has collected much curious and valuable information 
on the “ Roba di Sicilia.” 

Combattimento det Venti.—During the night of January 5-6th 
(the Feast of the Epiphany) there is a fight among the winds. 
Whichever gains the victory will be the prevailing wind of that 
year. Two tenants from Tortorice came to Maniace on business. As 
it was a cold day, il Duchino (the Hon. Alexander Nelson-Hood) 
shut the door of the office. Seeing one of them turn pale and hecome 
quite silent, he asked what was the matter? The other man said 
that his companion was afraid, because now, if anything happened, 
he could not run away. The door was set open, and he at once 
recovered his spirits and began to talk. 

Locusts.—Great numbers having appeared on one of the Duchy 
farms, the tenant was advised to turn in some turkeys to destroy 
them. But he preferred to send for a priest, who sprinkled the 
place with holy water and cursed the locusts, which were supposed to 
disappear in consequence. 
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Rats.—In the farm house called La Scala, in the Placa, the farmer 
found that the rats had eaten all the inside of his cheeses, leaving 
only the rind. He told one of his labourers of this, saying he must 
carry off his cheeses to Bronte. This man, whose clothes had also 
been gnawed, replied: “ Leave it to me, I will see about it.” He 
then sharpened a nail to a point, like a needle, and stuck it in the 
floor where the rats passed, saying: “May the rat which gnawed 
my drawers fall on this and kill himself.” The farmer and he watched 
until they saw the rats come and walk past the nail unhurt. At last 
one ran upon it and was killed. From that time no rat came near 
the place. This man had the power of charming away pain when 
horses, &c., were suffering from colic. He was refused absolution by 
the priest after confession, and not allowed to receive the Sacrament. 
There was also a “ Monaca di Casa,” who lived in Linguaglossa, who 
had these supernatural powers. She was consulted by those who had 
been robbed. After listening to their’ story she thought for,;a few 
mingtes, and then told them where the stolen goods were to be found. 
One of the Maniace men went to her when the driving belts of the 
engine were stolen. An old robber who died in Bronte, four years 
ago, at the age of one hundred and five, had the same reputation ; and a 
poor, sick, scrofulous boy, bedridden for the last twelve years, is also 
one of the “ white witch ” tribe. He knows the name of and cure for 
all diseases; where stolen things are hidden ; where money is to be 
found buried under stones ; and the like ; and he has predicted his own 
death, which is to take place in two years from this date. 

Bones dancing.—When Peppe Pagano’s cottage was being built 
some human bones were dug up. These were put in a basket previous 
to being reinterred, and placed for the night in a corner of the hut 
where the workmen slept. ‘hey declared the next morning that 
they had been kept awake all the night by the bones rattling and 
dancing in the basket. 

A Woman possessed.—In August 1881, during a terrific storm of 
thunder, lightning, wind, and hail as large as pigeons’ eggs, a priest 
died in Bronte. He was an enormously fat and self-indulgent man, 
very rich and with a bad character. At the moment when his corpse 
was carried into the church, a young married woman, the mother of 
three children, respected and esteemed by all who knew her, was 
receiving the Sacrament. As she opened her mouth the spirit of T., 
the priest, passed into her. From that time she has been subject to 
fits of madness, in which she speaks and acts exactly as he did, 
her voice sounding like his. She has confessed many of his crimes ; 
among others that he had been in the habit of cheating the poor by 
giving unsigned receipts, or writing down the wrong amount when 
they entrusted corn or money to him. An attempt was made by the 
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priests to exorcise the demon which had entered into her; but 
he threatened to go into another young woman if they did; s0, 
thinking it as well to circumscribe the area of the devil’s activities, 
and wiser to put up with what they knew than to attempt unknown 
charms, they desisted and left things as they were. 

To cure a Dog of Biting.—Dig up along bramble with its roots. 
Tie it between two trees, and make the dog pass under it three 
times. He will then only bark at strangers instead of biting their 
legs. 

Witches.—Sicilian fishermen are very superstitious. Knowing 
this, a party of thirteen young men, from a village on the coast, went 
one moonlight night down to the shore where some fishermen were 
lying half asleep, waiting till it was time to draw in their nets. 
Going into a cave they undressed themselves to their shirts and 
drawers, tied handkerchiefs round their elbows and ankles, and 
noiselessly approaching the fishermen over the sands, joined hands in 
a circle and danced round without uttering a sound, separating every 
now and then, to perform a grotesque pas seul. This went on for 
some time in the most profound silence. At last one of the fisher- 
men was roused, and rubbing his eyes, he called out in a voice shaking 
with fear, “Cola! Cola! i magari! i magari!” By degrees they all 
awoke, but did not dare to move. They remained lying on the sand, 
gazing with terror at the supposed witches. When the latter had 
enjoyed the fun long enough, they darted into the cave where they 
had left their clothes, picked them up and ran off, one after the other, 
up a mountain path. To this day the fishermen believe that they 
saw a dance of witches on the sands that moonlight night. A 
fisherman going to his work was met by a large sow which got into 
his way, and, as he fancied, looked so fierce that he took her for a 
witch. He therefore would not go by that road, but took another 
that led down to the beach. Here he was met by unother sow, and 
the double encounter was too much for his nerves. He ran back 
vowing that he was beset by witches, and that he would do no fishing 
for that day ! 

Certain remedies too may come in as superstitions, for what else 
would you call these three recipes ? 

Earache.—Roll a narrow strip of linen into a conical shape; soak 
it in melted wax; when cold place it in the ear ; set fire to it and let 
it burn slowly. 

Headache (severe, from fever).—Kill a dog, fowl, or any small animal; 
open it and place it while warm on the patient’s head. 

Bite of Dog.—Apply some of the hair of the same dog dipped in 
oil, to the wound at once; keep it on till the place has healed. 

So far Miss Thomson’s interesting and valuable collection. Do 
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not these extracts take us back almost centuries in our own history ? 
This last remedy indeed we have perpetuated in the proverb of “a 
hair of the dog that bit you;” and for all the rest we have parallel 
instances in the days when we believed in witchcraft and possession, 
and held that the orderly laws of nature could be interrupted by any 
old woman who chose to take command of the viewless spirits, and 
make the prowling demons of the air subservient to her will. 

The end of October is scarcely the time for making long excursions 
about Maniace. The wind is keen; the weather broken; the days 
are uncertain. A morning of brilliant sunshine, when the “ virgin 
air” is crisp and clear, and the sun enlivens, animates, vivifies while 
it warms, may be succeeded by an afternoon of heavy rain. Where- 
fore we do not attempt the great expedition of the place—the Beech 
Woods and that long rocky ridge of the Serraspina, whence on clear 
days the Lipari Islands can be plainly seen—but content ourselves 
with a drive to the Saracens’ Bridges; beautiful enough for any one! 
The roads are all roads of desolation seeming to go nowhere and to 
come from nowhere. Yet we meet with files of men and women tra- 
velling in these uninhabited regions—whither and wherefore? For, 
after the village of Manetto on that steep decline yonder—which 
village is kept from slipping into the valley only by an immense 
barrier of rock buttressing up the unstable earth—and some miles 
farther on the more important town of Bronte spread out on the 
mountain side, not a village, still less a town, is to be seen. Bronte, 
by-the-bye, is said to have been peopled by the inhabitants of 
twenty-four sporadic hamlets, the men whereof were such lawless 
rascals that the Emperor Charles V. hounded them all out of their 
fastnesses into one compound, the better to keep them in order. 
But how beautiful the mountains are, with their sharp clear outlines 
set against the bright blue sky, and their shadows worked in with 
that intense purple which suggests all manner of ethereal loveliness ! 
How glorious are the streaks of sunshine falling here on a golden 
vineyard, there on a solitary tree of burning red; here again on the 
broken face of some old grey rock which it turns to amethyst, and 
there on scattered heaps of lava, jewelled with orange-coloured lichen 
and plumed with waving fronds on sheltered ledges where vegetation 
has already begun. Ah! what a magician that sunshine is! How 
it transmutes to noble beauty all things whereon it falls, even things 
sordid, mean, and in themselves unlovely! Why, the ragged red gown 
of that peasant woman passing on the lower road, and the yellow and 
green of her head-kerchief come out like a bit of medieval mosaic 
work in the surrounding grey of the landscape! Near at hand we 
should see only dirt and crudity ; touched by the sun we have colour 
and harmony which the looms of India itself could not match ! 
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At last we reach the bridges, with their sharp pitch, high 
parapets, high round-headed arches, and the splendid view of 
the river and the defile, backed by that wonderful hill clothed 
with oranges and olives like a bit taken from the plains and 
landed here. Here we halt for luncheon, while groups of peasants 
with mules pass to and fro; and, for all that this is not Spajn, 
iresistibly suggests Gil Blas. In spring the whole place is one large 
carpet of flowers. Even now we gather ,yellow tulips and pale lilac, 
autumn crocuses; capers with their long purple stamens like tassels, 
and their half-opened buds like wax; a sweet and beautiful white 
clematis called here lagara, but the exact botanical name of which I 
have not been able to verify; red valerian; mallow; mandrake or 
mandragora; cyclamen; with the long-stalked daisy and the pretty 
pale purple aster. From the mill we have one of the most beautiful 
views of its kind:—a narrow gorge of overhanging rocks thickly 
covered with flowers and trees and trailing growths of every kind; 
a rushing river foaming onwards from ledge to ledge in hurrying cas- 
cades and tumultuous flow of perpetual unrest; a bounding line of 
purple mountain; and such a sky as one gets only in Sicily. But 
the people! Some women are washing at the fountain as we pass; 
and we ask each other: “ Are they men or women?” so hideous, 
coarsened and unsexed arethey. Then, when we have “ done” it all, 
we turn back on our way, thunder and grind over the rough road 
gallantly, and reach the home domain before nightfall, And how 
lovely that home domain looks in the lengthening shadows and the 
slanting rays as we slide and slip down that side of a house already 
spoken of! The yellowing tracts of vineyards, the reddened trees of 
the garden, the golden poplars, the grey-green olives, and the long 
line of buildings, within which is one of the most delightful homes 
to be found out of England—what a picture it is, with Etna grim, 
dangerous and deadly, towering over all ! 

A kind of feudal state is kept up at the Castello, where pre- 
cautions are still wise if not of imminent necessity. Just as no 
expedition is made without an armed escort, so do guards stand 
at the gate sifting all who seek to enter. At night the dogs are 
let loose in the court—how restlessly they whine and ask to be 
released as the time draws near!—and when the bolts are shot at 
sundown no one is allowed to go out till sunrise, save on urgent 
business and with special permission, Sometimes a party of 
carabinieri come up at nightfall and demand shelter for the 
night. They are after brigands who have escaped this way; and 
the Duchino has to put up them and their cattle and feed them 
according to their state. This too, is part of the ducal obligations 
of Maniace. And sometimes nomadic compatriots wander by, and are 
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entertained hospitably ; as in old medizeval times when food and shelter 
were given indiscriminately to lovely ladies and lordly knights, silver- 
tongued minstrels and holy friars—to all and sundry who blew the 
horn at the gate and demanded shelter from the perils without. 

The Castle is quite strong enough to withstand a moderate siege, 
farther fortified as it is by the vigorous Simeto which forms a kind of 
natural boundary on one side. The Simeto rises in those Beech 
woods some miles away. It was formerly the sweet nymph Thalia, 
too well beloved by Jupiter, who was changed into a river to avoid 
the customary wrath of Juno; as 21 fiwme freddo was Acis after he 
was killed by Polyphemus—to the glorification of all that part of the 
coast where he runs down to the sea. And, by-the-way, amber is 
still found at the mouth of the Simeto. 

The Castle garden is quaint and interesting, neither wholly Italian 
nor wholly English, and with modern embroidery ornamenting its me- 
dieeval simplicity. A noble mulberry-tree is like so much glittering 
bronze; a guelder rose is a burning bush of rich carmine ; the walls 
glow as if set with rubies where the leaves of the Virginian creeper 
flush into their splendid death; the tall and slender poplars are, as 
we said, like spires of gold ; in the garden beds all sorts and kinds of 
autumn flowers give life and variety to the formal spaces blocked out 
with tall box-edgings; and the pomidoro hang on the walls to ripen 
in contrast with the heavy bunches of golden grapes festooning the 
walks, All this colour and fragrance—roses and violets, amaryllides 
and sweet-scented medlar, heliotrope and geraniums, myrtle and strong 
bushes of “lemoncina”—make us forget that this is now really 
November; that we are two thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
that Etna is covered with snow; and that in the true winter wolves 
come down to devour the flocks, when they have a chance. 

The Castello is a small self-contained town, where almost every- 
thing save weaving is done. The storehouses, specially of grain, oil, 
and wood, are really what Italians call stupendous, and seem as if 
they must be inexhaustible. In the muniment room are rare old 
documents which would give employment for years to experts— 
documents in Greek, in Latin, in old Italian, in modern tongues, 
treating of grants and sales and transfers and law-suits, where now 
the Duchy gained and now it lost, according as the tide set and the 
law ran. The most interesting of all however is Nelson’s will, his 
clear and firmly traced signature, written with his left hand, standing 
at the foot of each page—“Nelson and Bronte.” 

The estate is fertile as well as extensive, and produces grain and 
oil of first-rate quality. But its supreme excellence—its speciality— 
is in its vineyards. Just now the vintage is in full swing. It isa 
fine sight, however we may look at it—as artists for what we see, 
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poets for what is suggested, or political economists for what is pro- 
mised. The sun lies fair and full on the golden leaves, splashed with 
ruby-red and bolder bronze. Thick clusters of purple grapes hang 
round the central stem and from the leading branches in heavy 
bunches, which would weigh down the tender shoots were they not 
strengthened and protected. The dusty bloom of some is still un- 
touched ; but where ripeness has advanced so far as to make the 
grapes almost raisins, that exquisite virgin purity has gone. These 
dried and fully ripened grapes are pearls of price in the vintage, and 
help in the perfection of the exquisite wine made on the estate. Gangs 
of men, women, and children gather the grapes with the deftness of 
jong practice and inherited capacity. Hach gang is under the direc- 
tion of a “campiere,” and the “massero” is over all. On a stage 
dominating the whole scene stands an armed campiere; and armed 
guards patrol the place by night. When the gangs walk to and fro 
from the vineyard to the treading-vats, they are preceded by bagpipes, 
to the sound of which they march in time, and sometimes break out 
into a dancing-step as they go. They get up an impromptu dance 
in the yard, while the foremost of the file, whose baskets are already 
empty, are waiting for the last who have yet to cast theirs into the 
mass. On Sunday, after service, while they are all assembled in the 
Castle court, they produce a tambourine to aid the bagpipes of the 
gatherers and the concertina of the treaders, and dance under the 
sunlight, backed by the trees and the mountains, as if they were the 
figures in some old picture suddenly animated into life. The men 
do their steps with praiseworthy precision and agility—ailes de 
pigeon, double-shufile, cuts, pirouettes, and all the rest of it; while 
the women, if less demonstrative, are more graceful and more sug- 
gestive. When we meet them filing to and fro in the narrow vine- 
yard paths, the bright-eyed boys pull off their caps, and the bright- 
eyed girls put their hands together in an attitude of supplication, as 
they say, “’Cenza benedic”—which means in full, “ Excellenza, 
benedica!” “ Benedicite,” replies the Duchino, the sovereign and lord 
of this little kingdom—or rather the viceroy, the Duca proper being 
his father. 

The grape-treading is done by men only. Here, at Maniace, where 
wine-making is conducted with scrupulous care, the treaders wear soft 
leather mocassins, kept only for the press-room. To tread the grapes 
is a better way than to crush them by machinery. There is some- 
thing, they say, in the trituration of the skins by the human foot 
which is lost in the action of iron and wood. But the mocassins take 
off the sense of uncleanliness, and unite the good of the tread with 
the cleanliness of machinery. The yard is full of purple, bloated 
pigskins and of pointed barrels, stained with wine about the mouth 
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like human beings who have supped with Bacchus and Silenus. The 
air is heavy with the smell of wine ; the ground is strewn with crushed 
grapes ; the whole place is Bacchic, Eastern, unhomelike. From the 
press where the men stamp round and round in a rhythmic step 
according to the music, every now and then come bursts of laughter 
and snatches of wild song. But there is no licence, no disorder ; all 
is done with order and method, and this gaiety helps, it does not 
hinder, the more serious question of work. In the cellar are huge 
vats full of this precious juice, of varying ages, strength, and ripeness. 
That wine which has been made the longest is the most exquisite in 
flavour. Bronte wine is already famous throughout Sicily, but the 
Maniace wine is Bronte in excelsis, The grapes are all carefully 
selected, and the various kinds and growths are kept apart. Nota 
stalk nor a leaflet is suffered to fall into the press; and the result is 
wine which, in a few years, will form a feature at English dinner- 
tables. Year by year this wine improves in flavour ; till now some of 
the older vintages—Burgundies, sherries, Madeiras, and the like— 
rival the best brands to be found in the most fastidious cellars. It is 
all perfectly sound wine; mellow, clear, rich, bright; with a bouquet 
of exquisite delicacy ; leaving no after-taste in the mouth, but as clear 
and pure as when it was still in the grapes. When it finds its way 
into the London market—which it is to be hoped it will some day— 
it will be a treat to connoisseurs. No man who has once drunk it 
would wish to change it for any other; and by contrast, our Maniace 
brands make French claret taste thin, and French Burgundy coarse. 
There seems to be something in the fiery heart of volcanic soil which 
gives a special value to grapes. And if, as has been said, Bronte wine 
is what it is, when carelessly made, and roughly compounded of skins, 
stalks, and leaflets, all flung into the vat together, what then must 
that be from connate soil, where the most scrupulous care is taken at 
every turn, and the valuable qualities given by nature are helped by 
the last improvements in science ? 
KE, Lynn Liyton. 
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Che Message. 


(Translated from BAuzac.) 


I uAve long been wishing to relate this true, simple story. 
On hearing which, a young man and his mistress were seized 
with such terror that they rushed into each other’s arms, like 
two children clinging closer at the sight of a serpent on the 
border of a wood. At the risk of lessening the interest of my 
tale or appearing conceited, I must first state the purpose of my 
story. I played a part in this almost commonplace drama—if it 
fail to interest you, it will be as much my fault as that of my 
narrative. Many true things are supremely dull. Hence, one 
half of talent consists in selecting from the true what may be 
made poetic. 

In 1819, I was travelling from Paris to Moulins. The state of 
my purse made it necessary for me to take my seat on the outside 
of the diligence. You know the English say these are the best 
places in a coach, and during the early stages of the journey | 
found abundant reasons to endorse this opinion of our neighbours. 
A young man who appeared to be more favoured by fortune than 
I was, therefore from choice no doubt also mounted on the outside, 
and sat down beside me. He listened with an inoffensive smile 
to my arguments. By-and-by a certain conformity of age, mind, 
our enjoyment of the broad, open air, of the varied aspects of 
the country as they unfolded themselves in the progress of our 
cumbrous vehicle, lastly a kind of indefinable magnetic attraction, 
brought about that sort of momentary intimacy to which 
travellers all the more willingly abandon themselves, seeing 
this ephemeral feeling must apparently soon come to an end and 
involves nothing for the future. Before we had proceeded sixty 
miles we had discussed woman and love, with all requisite 
oratorical precautions we naturally talked of our own mistresses. 
Both being still young, we had got no further than the woman 
of a certain age, the woman between thirty-five and forty. Oh! 
had a poet been listening to us, from Montargis to I don’t know 
what stage, what burning expressions, what enchanting portraits, 
what delicious secrets he would have carried away! Our chaste 
fears, murmured interjections, our still bashful looks had an elo- 
quence the simple charm of which I have never since found again. 
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To understand youth, we must needs be young ourselves, and 
so on all the essential points of passion we intuitively understood 
each other. First of all, we began by laying down as a 
principle, that nothing in the world can be more inane than a 
certificate of birth; many women of forty are younger than 
certain women of twenty, and that, in short, women are really 
only the age they look. This system fixed no term to love, and 
so in all sincerity we pulled our oars in a limitless ocean. 
Finally, after showing our mistresses were young, charming, 
loving, countesses, full of taste, wit, and refinement, after giving 
them pretty feet, skins as fair and soft as satin, and even delicately 
perfumed, we owned to each other—he, that Madame So-and-so 
was thirty-eight ; and I, on my side that I adored a woman of 
forty. Thereupon, both of us feeling delivered from a sort of vague 
fear, we began our confidences anew, discovering we belonged to the 
same brotherhood in love, it was who should give the greatest 
proof of feeling. On a certain occasion one had gone three hundred 
miles to see his mistress for an hour. The other had risked being 
taken for a wolf and shot in a park in order to keep a nocturnal 
rendezvous. In short, we went over all our follies! If there is 
pleasure in the memory of past dangers, surely there is delight 
in the memory of vanished joys. Is it not enjoying them 
twice over? We told everything—our dangers, our great and 
little episodes of good fortune—all; even our fun and frolics. My 
friend’s countess had smoked a cigar to please him; mine had 
made my chocolate and never passed a day without writing to 
me or seeing me; his had spent three days at his house at the 
risk of ruining her reputation; mine had done still better, or 
worse if you like. Besides, our husbands adored our countesses, 
enthralled by the charm all loving women exercise; and with 
more fatuity than common, imparted just savour enough of danger 
toenhance our pleasures. Oh! how the wind quickly wafted away 
our words and quiet laughter. 

On arriving at Pouilly, I scrutinised my friend’s appearance. 
Assuredly there was no difficulty in believing he was the object 
of a serious attachment. Figure to yourself a young man of 
middle height, of most symmetrical proportions, with a charming 
physiognomy full of expression. His hair was black, his eyes 
blue, his lips a faint rose colour, his teeth white and perfectly 
even; a slight pallor set off his delicate features, and there 
was a faint dark circle around his eyes as though he were a 
convalescent. Add to this he had white, finely modelled hands 
as carefully trimmed as should be those of a pretty woman—he 
appeared thoroughly well informed, was spirituel—and you will 
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have no difficulty in agreeing with me that my companion might 
do credit to a countess. Many a girl would covet him for a 
husband—he was a viscount, had a good income, besides expecta- 
tions. 

At a couple of miles from Pouilly the diligence capsized. My 
unfortunate companion, to save himself, leaped down upon the edge 
of a freshly ploughed field instead of holding on to the seat, and 
following the swing of the diligence asI did. He either made a false 
spring or slipped. I don’t know how the accident occurred, but 
he was crushed by the coach, which fell on him. We carried him 
to the house of a peasant. Amid the groans which his agonising 
tortures forced from him he gave me one of those missions to fulfil, 
to which the last wishes of a dying man impart a sacred character. 
In his agony the poor fellow, with that simplicity one is so often 
the victim of at his age, was miserable at the thought of the 
shock it would give his mistress were she first to hear of his death 
through a newspaper. He implored me to break it to her. Then 
he asked me to take a key that was hung on a ribbon he wore 
round his neck. I found it embedded in his flesh. The dying 
man made not the faintest moan as I drew it out with all the care 
I could from the wound it had made. He had hardly finished 
giving me the necessary instructions enabling me to find in his 
house at La Charité-sur-Loire the letters his mistress had written 
to him and which he entreated me to return to her, when the vower 
of speech failed him midway in a phrase. His last sign was to 
make me understand that the fatal key would be the token of my 
mission to his mother. Wretched at being unable to utter a 
single word of thanks, for he had no doubt of my zeal, he looked at 
me for a moment with a supplicating eye, bid me adieu by a 
silent gesture, then bowed his head and died. His death was 
the only fatal accident occasioned by the upsetting of the coach. 
Moreover, said the conductor to me, a little of it was his own 
fault. 

At La Charité I executed the verbal testament of my unfortunate 
fellow-traveller. Fortunately for me his mother was absent. 
But I had to endure the pain of witnessing the grief of an old 
servant, who was stunned when I announced the death of her 
young master; she fell half dead when I produced the key still 
stained with his blood, but as I was preoccupied by the more 
bitter anguish of a woman whom fate had robbed of her last love, 
I left the old housekeeper to her lamentations, and carried away 
the precious packet, which had been carefully sealed up by my 
one day’s friend. 

The chateau in which the countess lived was upwards of sixteen 
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miles distant from Moulins, and to reach it in time I had to walk 
through some private grounds. I had considerable difficulty in dis- 
charging my message. For a number of reasons needless to explain, 
I had only money enough to take me to Moulins. Nevertheless, 
with the enthusiasm of youth, I resolved to make my way on foot, 
and to do this with such expedition as would ensure me being 
beforehand of any rumour of bad news, which we know has the 
reputation of travelling fast. I inquired the shortest road, and 
set out along the footpaths of the Bourbonnais, laden, as it were, 
with a dead body on my shoulders. As I drew near the chateau, 
I felt more and more perplexed at the notion of the strange pilgri- 
mage I had undertaken. My imagination teemed with a thousand 
romantic passions. I pictured to myself all the situations in 
which it was possible to meet Madame de Montpersan or, accor- 
ding to the poetry of romance, the beloved Juliet of the young 
traveller. I prepared spirituel answers to questions I supposed 
should be addressed to me. At each turn of the wood, at each dip 
of the road, it was a repetition of the scene of Sosie and his 
lantern as he gave it an account of the battle. To the disgrace 
of my heart I thought at first only of my demeanour, of the wit 
and skill I should exhibit, but as I drew near the neighbourhood 
a thought flashed through my mind like a thunderbolt breaking 
a veil of grey clouds. What tidings were these I was bringing 
this woman, absorbed in the thought of her friend, looking forward 
from hour to hour to unspeakable joys, after her endless pains to 
bring him legitimately to her house. Still there was a certain cruel 
charity in being thus the messenger of death, and I hastened on, 
bespattered and knee-deep in the mud of the roads of the Bour- 
bonnais. At last I reached a spacious avenue of chestnut-trees, 
at the end of which, looming out against the sky like a mass of 
clear-cut, fantastic brown clouds, stood the Chateau of Montpersan. 
On reaching the door of the chateau I found it wide open. This 
unforeseen circumstance somewhat baffled my plans and anticipa- 
tions. Nevertheless I entered boldly, and was at once encountered 
by two dogs, barking as only country dogscan bark. At this noise 
a servant-woman rushed in, and when I told her I wished to speak 
to Madame la Comtesse, she pointed to the trees in the English 
park surrounding the chateau, and said: “ Madame is out there.” 

“Thank you!” I said in an ironical tone. Her out there might 
have sent me wandering two hours in the park. 

A pretty curly-headed little girl in a white frock, pink sash 
and a plaited pelerine, came up, having heard the question and 
answer. On seeing me she ran off crying out in a refined little 
accent: “ Mamma, here’s a gentleman who wishes to speak to you.” 
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I followed along the winding paths the leaping, skipping white 
pelerine that like a will-o’-the-wisp showed me the way the little 
girl had taken. 

I must make a full confession. When I reached the last shrub 
on the avenue I pulled up my collar, brushed my old hat and 
trousers with the cuffs of my coat, my coat with its sleeves, and 
my sleeves one with the other. Then I carefully buttoned it that 
the cloth of the lapel might be seen—this is always a little 
fresher than the rest; finally, I drew my trousers down over my 
boots, which I had artistically rubbed in the grass. Thanks 
to this toilette de Gascon I trusted I might not be taken for 
the itinerant of the sub-prefecture ; but now, when in thought 
I look back to that hour of my youth, I have often a hearty 
laugh. 

Suddenly as I was composing my deportment, at the turn of a 
green winding, in the midst of a thousand flowers lit by a warm 
ray of sunshine, I saw Juliet and her husband. The pretty little 
girl was holding her mother’s hand. The countess had evidently 
hastened her step on hearing the ambiguous phrase of her 
child. Startled at the sight of a stranger who bowed somewhat 
awkwardly to her, she stopped, looked at me with an air of cold 
politeness; an adorable pouting of her lips was a revelation to 
me of her thwarted hopes. In vain I endeavoured to recall some 
of the flowery phrases I had so laboriously prepared. During 
this moment of our common hesitation the husband might join 
us. A thousand thoughts rushed through my brain. To keep 
myself in countenance I muttered a few insignificant words asking 
if the persons present were really Monsieur le Comte and Madame 
la Comtesse de Montpersan. These commonplaces allowed me time 
to judge at a glance and analyse with a perspicacity rare at the 
age I then was, the couple whose solitude I was about so cruelly 
to disturb. The husband looked the type of gentleman that now- 
a-days is held to be the brightest ornament of the provinces. He 
wore a huge pair of thick-soled shoes. I place these foremost, because 
they struck my eye even more than did his soiled coat, his thread- 
bare trousers, his loosely tied cravat, his shrunk-up shirt-collar. 
There was in hima tinge of the magistrate, more of the counsellor 
of a prefecture, all the importance of a mayor of a department whom 
nothing can resist, and the sourness of an eligible candidate period- 
ically rejected since 1816, an unimaginable compound of rustic 
good sense and imbecility; no manners, but all the arrogance of 
wealth; in subjection to his wife, but fancying himself master, 
ready to explode at trifles, but knowing nothing of serious matters ; 
for the rest, a withered, wrinkled, tanned face, a few long, lank grey 
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hairs—such was the man. But the countess! Ah! what a sudden, 
vivid contrast to her husband. She was a little woman of lithe 
and graceful dimensions, a figure so charming, dainty and delicate, 
you might fear to touch it, so fragile did it look. She was dressed 
in white muslin, a pretty bonnet trimmed with pink ribbons, a pink 
sash, a chemisette so deliciously filled up by her shoulders and 
the exquisite outlines of her form, that an almost irresistible long- 
ing arose in your heart to possess it all. Her eyes were bright, 
dark, expressive ; her movements gentle, her foot charming. An 
old roué might have set her down as thirty, such a look of youth- 
fulness was there in her forehead, and in all the dainty details of 
her head. In character there was a blending of both the Comtesse 
de Lignolles and of the Marquise de B in her: two types of 
women always fresh in the memory of any young fellow who has 
read Louvet’s romance. I fathomed at once the secrets of this 
pair, and formed a diplomatic decision worthy of a veteran am- 
bassador. It was perhaps the only occasion in my life in which 
I exhibited tact, and which enabled me to understand in what the 
address of courtiers and men of the world consists. 

Since these days of insouciance I have had too many battles 
to fight, to think of distilling all the little acts of life, and do 
nothing but perform the small modulations of etiquette and bon ton 
which dry up the generous emotions. 

“Monsieur le Comte, permit me to say a few words to you in 
private,” I said with a mysterious air, taking a few steps backward. 

He followed me. Juliet left us to ourselves, and went on her 
way carelessly, like a woman sure to find out her husband’s 
secrets as soon as she cares to learn them. As briefly as I could 
I informed the count of the death of my travelling companion. 
The effect this news produced upon him showed me he had a real 
affection for his young coadjutor, and the discovery gave me courage 
to answer him as I did in the dialogue that ensued. 

“My wife will be in despair,” he exclaimed. “I shall have to 
use precautions in breaking this painful news to her.” 

“ Monsieur, in addressing myself first to you,” I said, “TI fulfil 
aduty. I did not wish to acquit myself of this mission given me 
by an unknown person to Madame la Comtesse without first 
speaking to you; but he confided to me a sort of honourable 
Jjidéicommis, a secret which I have no power to dispose of. After 
the high opinion of your character that he impressed me with, I 
thought you would not object to my fulfilling his last wishes. 
Madame la Comtesse will be at liberty to break the silence imposed 
on me.” 


Hearing this eulogy, the gentleman pleasantly nodded his head. 
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He answered by a very involved compliment, and concluded by 
allowing me free scope. We retraced our steps. At this moment 
the dinner-bell rang. I was invited to remain. 

Seeing us both looking grave and silent, Juliet furtively 
scrutinised us. Amazed at seeing her husband devising some 
frivolous pretext for allowing us a ¢éte-d-téte she stopped, casting 
at me one of those quick, penetrating looks that women only can 
give. There was in her glance all the curiosity permissible in a 
mistress of a house receiving a stranger standing there as though 
he had dropped from the clouds; all the catechisings challenged 
by my dress, my youth, my physiognomy ; strange contrasts! all 
the disdain of an adored mistress in whose eyes all men save one 
areasnothing. There were instinctive fears, alarms, the vexation 
of seeing an unknown guest when she had made arrangements 
to ensure the bliss of solitude for her love. I interpreted this 
mute eloquence, and answered it by a sad smile of pity and sym- 
pathy. Then for a moment I contemplated her in all the glory 
of her beauty, as she stood there in the full serenity of the day 
on the narrow path bordered with flowers. Gazing at this admir- 
able picture, I was unable to restrain a sigh. 

“ Alas! Madame, I have made a very painful journey, under- 
taken—for you alone.” 

“Monsieur! ” she said. 

“Oh,” I replied, “I come in his name who calls you Juliet.” 
She turned pale. ‘You won’t see him to-day.” 

“He is ill?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘“ But I entreat you to be calm. I am com- 
missioned by him to confide to you certain secrets that concern 
you; and believe me, never was messenger more discreet or more 
devoted.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tf he no longer loved you?” 

“Oh, that is impossible!” she exclaimed, letting a smile escape 
that was anything but frank. 

Suddenly she was seized with a kind of shudder. She darted at 
me a wild, quick look, turned red, and said: 

“ He is alive?” 

My God! What a dreadful word! Iwas too young to bear 
the accent this was said in; I could make no answer, but gazed 
with a stupefied expression at the unhappy woman. 

‘Monsieur, monsieur! an answer!” she cried. 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“Ts it true? Oh, tell me the truth! Ican bear it. Tell me. 
Any pain must be less poignant than this suspense.” 


a 
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My reply was two tears, forced from me by the strange accents 
in which these words were spoken. 

She leaned against a tree, uttering a faint cry. 

“Madame,” I said, “ here is your husband!” 

“ Have I a husband?” 

At these words she fled, and was out of sight. 

“Well, the dinner is getting cold,” said the count. “Come, 
Monsieur.” 

Thereupon I followed the master of the house, who led me into 
a dining-room, where I found a repast prepared with all the 
luxury that Parisian tables have accustomed us to. There were 
five covers: those for the husband and wife, and that of the little 
girl. Mine, that should have been his. The fifth was for a canon 
of Saint Denis, who, when grace was said, asked : 

“Where is our dear countess ?” 

“Qh! she is coming,” replied the count, who, after hastily 
helping us to soup, helped himself to a very ample plateful, 
and dispatched it with marvellous rapidity. 

“Oh! my nephew,” exclaimed the canon, “if your wife were 
here you would be more reasonable.” 

“ Papa will make himself ill,” said the little girl with an arch look. 

A moment after this gastronomic episode, and just as the 
count was eagerly carving a piece of venison, the lady’s-maid 
came in and said: “ Monsieur, we cannot find Madame.” 

At these words, I sprang up, dreading some catastrophe, and 
my countenance so vividly expressed my fears, that the old canon 
followed me to the garden. The husband, for decency’s sake, 
came as far as the threshold. 

“Stay! stay! Don’t be uneasy,” he cried out to us. 

But he came no farther. The canon, the lady’s-maid and I 
hurried along the paths and lawns of the park, calling, listening, 
the more anxiously as I told them of the young viscount’s 
death. As we went I described the circumstances of the fatal event. 
T could see that the femme-de-chambre was much attached to her 
mistress. She divined the secret of my apprehensions more 
clearly than the canon did. We looked into all the fountains 
and basins, visited every spot, but found neither the countess nor 
any trace of her passage. At last, going along a wall, I heard 
low, stifled groans, that seemed to issue from a sort of barn. 
Atall risks I entered. There we found Juliet, who in the instinct 
of despair had buried herself in the hay; her mouth hidden, 
impelled by an invincible feeling of shame, to deaden the sound of 
her agonised cries,—they were the sobs and tears of a child, but 
more penetrating, more plaintive. There was nothing more in 
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this world for her. The femme-de-chambre raised her mistress, 
who allowed her to move her about with the nerveless in- 
difference of a dying animal. The girl could say nothing but: 
“Come, Madame, come.” 

The old canon asked: “ But what’s the matter with her? 
What’s the matter, my niece ?” 

At last, with the aid of the femme-de-chambre, I carried Juliet 
to her room, and recommended her to be carefully watched, 
and that every one should be told she had a headache. After 
which the canon and I descended to the dining-room. Some 
time had elapsed since we quitted the count—I had given 
him little thought, save at that moment on the peristyle when 
his indifference struck me—but my astonishment increased when 
I now found him philosophically sitting at table. He had eaten 
almost the whole dinner, to the great delight of his daughter, who 
sat smilingly watching her father’s flagrant disobedience of the 
countess’s orders. His strange indifference became intelligible to 
me through the slight altercation that followed between him and 
the canon. The count was subjected to a strict regimen imposed 
by the doctors in treating him for a serious disease, the name of 
which I forget, and now incited by the fierce gluttony often inci- 
dental to convalescence, the appetite of the brute had prevailed 
over the sensibilities of the man. In one moment I had 
seen Nature in all her variety, under two very opposite aspects, 
bringing the comic side of life into the very heart of the most 
horrible pain. The evening passed sadly. I was tired. The canon 
exercised his wits endeavouring to guess the cause of his niece’s 
tears. The husband sat silently digesting, satisfied with a rather 
vague explanation of her indisposition which the countess sent him 
through her femme-de-chambre. We retired early. Passing the 
door of the countess’s bedroom as I followed the valet, who was 
conducting me to mine, I timidly inquired how she was getting 
on. Recognising my voice, she bid me enter, and tried to speak to 
me; but unable to articulate a word, she bowed her head, and I 
withdrew. Spite of the cruel emotions that I had taken part in 
with all the simple faith and sincerity of youth, I fell asleep, 
overeome by the fatigue of my forced march. Late in the night 
I was awoke by the shrill noise made by the rings of my curtains 
as they were violently pulled back on their iron rods. There sat 
the countess at the foot of my bed, with the light of a lamp 
that had been placed on my table falling full on her face ! 

“Ts it all true, Monsieur?” she said. ‘I don’t see how I am 
to live after the shock I have received; but at this moment I 
am calm. I must hear all.” 
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“ What—calm!” said I to myself as I looked at the frightful 
pallor of her complexion contrasting with the brown of her hair, 
as I listened to the guttural sound of her voice, as I gazed 
stupefied at the sudden ravages her altered features bore witness to. 
She sat there shrivelled and colourless as a leaf robbed of the 
last tint of autumn. Her red swollen eyes, their beauty gone, 
reflected only -bitter, profound grief. You would have said 
a grey cloud was reflected in what a little while ago the sun was 
sparkling. 

I narrated simply, without laying much stress on certain too 
painful particulars, the fatal event that had deprived her of her 
friend. I described our first day’s journey, filled with the 
reminiscences of love. She shed no tears, listened intently, 
her head bent towards me, like that of an anxious physician 
scanning pain. Seizing a moment when she appeared to have 
thrown open her whole heart to suffering, to the wish to plunge 
into her misery with all the ardour the first fever of despair 
causes, I told her the fears that had agitated the dying man, told 
her why and how he had charged me with this fatal message. Her 
eyes dried under the sombre fire that flashed out from the deepest 
regions of the soul. She grew paler. When I handed her the 
letters which I had placed under my pillow, she took them 
mechanically: then trembling violently, said in a hollow voice : 
“And I burned his! I have nothing belonging to him! nothing! 
nothing!” 

She struck her forehead. 

“Madame,” I said. She looked at me with a convulsive move- 
ment. “I cut from his head a lock of hair, which I have 
brought you.” 

And I handed her this last, this incorruptible relic of him she 
loved. Ah! if you had received the burning tears that fell on my 
hands, you would know what gratitude is when it follows so close 
upon the benefit. She pressed my hands, and with a stifled voice, 
and look of burning fever, a look in which a momentary happiness 
gleamed through horrible suffering— 

“ Ah! you love!” she said. ‘ May you be always happy; never 
lose her who is dear to you!” 

She said no more, and vanished with her treasure. 

The next morning this scene of the night, mixed up with my 
dreams, seemed to me a fiction. To convince myself of its painful 
truth I looked fruitlessly for the letters under my pillow. It 
is useless to recount the events of the next day. I remained 
still some hours with the Juliet so extolled by my poor fellow- 
traveller. The most trifling words, gestures, actions of this woman, 
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bore the stamp of that nobility of soul, that delicacy of feeling, 
that made her one of those blessed creatures of love and devotion 
so rare on this earth. In the evening the Count de Montpersan 
accompanied me to Moulins. When we arrived he said with 
some embarrassment: “Monsieur, if it is not abusing your 
kindness and acting indiscreetly towards a stranger to whom we 
are already much indebted, would you be so good, since you are 
going to Paris, to leave at Monsieur de——” (I forget the name), 
“Rue du Sentier, a sum of money that I owe him and which he 
has begged me to forward as soon as possible ?” 

“ Most willingly,” I replied. 

And in the innocence of my soul I took a roll of twenty-five 
louis which helped me to return to Paris, and which I faithfully 
delivered to the correspondent, soi-disant creditor of Monsieur 
de Montpersan. 

It was only at Paris, when I was taking the money to the 
house indicated, that I saw through the ingenious device by which 
Juliet had managed to oblige me. The way in which the money 
was lent me, the delicacy observed towards a poverty easy to 
be divined—do these not reveal the genius of a loving woman ? 

What an exquisite pleasure to have been able to relate this 
adventure to a woman who, in her terror, has pressed you to her 
heart and said: ‘‘Oh! dear one, you must not die!” 
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Out of the Season. 


“Bur why not? There isn’t a soul left in London—who’s to see ? 
What harm is there in it?” 

“Oh, none of course—a cup of tea is a cup of tea, and whether you 
drink it here or there, what matter !—only—vwell, the thing I think of 
is, would Rowley mind ?” 

“Mind his own business, I should say, rather! That’s what they 
have to swear to do in the marriage service, haven’t they ?” 

The lady to whom this question was addressed, Mrs. Rowley 
Dacres, shook her head reprovingly. She was young and very pretty ; 
and Teddy Vere—known among certain of his friends as the Fledge- 
ling—was not averse to seeing her make a pretence of being angry. 

“Don’t let me hear you speak so flippantly of matrimony,” she 
began severely ; “and for your future edification, it is not the man but 
the woman who swears to obey.” 

“ Then why in Heaven’s name don’t you do as I bid you?” 

“As you bid me! Come, that’s rather strong form, I must say ! 
You’re not Rowley, are you?” 

“No, worse luck for me, I’m not,” and the good-looking fair face 
put on such an intensely woebegone expression that the resolution 
of the beholder gave way. 

Poor boy! it really was dreadfully unlucky that he should be so 
desperately in love with her, more especially since Rowley had taken 
to be absurdly jealous of him, as if—now that she was married—she 
could ever think seriously of anybody. Only after you'd been 
brought up—to cut your teeth, as one might say—flirting, well it was 
just a little bit hard to give it all up at twenty-three. Besides, it 
wasn’t as if she meant anything—except in Rowley’s case she never 
had ; and as far as Teddy went, scores of mothers had said before her, 
dozens of times, that they were only too delighted to see their sons 
attach themselves to a married lady—it kept them out of harm’s way ; 
so that instead of mischief, it was a service she was doing to Teddy. 
The two had been of the same'party during Goodwood week. Teddy 
had joined them after on board Lord Datchett’s yacht at Cowes ; and, 
his leave up, and he forced to stop in London during the end of 
August, what more natural than that when she came up to town for 
a few days’ shopping, Teddy should offer to act escort to her ?—it was 
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such a pleasure to him, poor fellow! And as there wasn’t a single soul 
left to see them, what harm could there be! 

Notwithstanding, the little lady never lost sight of propriety— 
Garden was always near enough for her to be able to say, “I’ve my 
maid with me ;” and added to this, Bella Chetwode was in town, very 
much occupied it’s true, but still that same staunch friend, always good 
at a pinch, who, if told that you had been met going to see her, inva- 
riably answered that she expected you: Life is full of surprises, and 
if one is armed at all points matters go on so much more smoothly. 

Now it happened that on the previous evening Teddy had shown 
visible signs of becoming unruly. He didn’t see why he should be 
sent away. Why could he not stop—stop and have dinner with her ? 

“Why? Because, in the first place, it wouldn’t do; and in the 
second—I forgot though,” she said; “being a man, I ought to have 
reversed the order—there’s nothing to give you.” 

“ That don’t matter,” said Teddy heroically—* I don’t care what I 
eat.” 

“Qh, don’t you ; but I do—you might be wanting to eat me.” 

Teddy threw a look intended to convey that he could conceive no 
more delicious morsel. 

“ There there, say good-bye and go away, do!” she cried. “I declare 
you're beginning to get cannibalish already.” 

And in spite of all further entreaties and a goodly show of ill- 
humour, which experience had taught him to keep handy for display, 
Teddy was forced to obey her command that he should take his 
departure. 

“T must take care not to let that boy go too far,” Nina reflected 


_ when he had gone. “ He wants his paces pulled up now and then, or else 


he'll get trying to kick over. However, it’s only for a day or two, 
and then I shall be off; and by next season—oh, he’ll have forgotten 
me, I daresay. 

She did not “ daresay ” anything of the sort—there was a deal too 
much vanity in her composition to willingly give up any homage 
that had once been offered to her; but the supposition served as a 
salve for her conscience, which in the matter was not altogether easy, 
for in her letters to Rowley, and she wrote to him every day, she had 
never said a single syllable of having seen Teddy. It was not that 
she had any wish to be sly with him; but, reasoning in her own 
way—what good was there in telling any one things which would 
make them uneasy, and Rowley was such a good fellow, so wrapped up 
in and devoted to her,—he’d be wretched if she told him that Teddy 
was in town and came to see her every day. No; where ignorance 
was bliss it was folly to let it interfere with fishing ; much better let 
Rowley continue in peace and tranquillity ; and on Saturday he and 
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she were to join each other at the Twyford Junction, on their way to 
Scotland to pay a heap of visits together, some new gowns for which had 
brought her to London ; and her face softened with a smile that flitted 
across it as she assured herself that ten minutes with Rowley would 
make her forget the very existence of Teddy. Poor infatuated boy! 

Possibly Mrs. Dacres’ velvety brown eyes would have opened a 
trifle wider could she have followed the footsteps of her devoted 
admirer. Teddy, wise in his generation, made the provision of a 
consolation a matter of principle; therefore when the door closed 
behind him at one house, he quickly hailed a hansom which should 
take him to another, where he would not only be welcomed, but 
instead of having to beg for a dinner he would be begged to eat one. 
Matters turned out as he premised, and he only picked up his 
grievance against Nina the next day when he was urging her that 
they should go to his rooms and have tea. 

When this proposition was started Teddy wasn’t particularly keen 
as to whether she came or whether she did not ; but, as ill luck would 
have it, Nina chose that very opportunity for asserting her dignity— 
and after that the question of the tea became a question of who 
should be conqueror. 

“If I give in again, I'll be hanged,” said Teddy to himself, and he 
brought to bear the various resources he was master of with such 
effect that Nina, driven into a corner, was fairly beaten and confessed 
to herself that it served her right—* he’s been allowed to go too far, 
and this is the upshot of it.” 

She made these reflections however with a face that told no tales, 
stepped into a hansom with a pretty air of being overruled by a will 
stronger than her own, and only insisted on keeping up her ungainly 
sized parasol because “the sun in one’s eyes is so disagreeable.” 


Now, as chance would have it, instead of fishing in the country, 
Captain Rowley Dacres was spending that day in London. Circum- 
stances had brought him to town early in the morning; but, to his 
discredit do I tell it, he hated shopping, and hadn’t Nina told him in 
every letter she sent that she was with the dressmaker every hour of 
the day? If he went home he should have to go with her there, or 
to some other confounded place, for so long as a shop was near, Nina 
would be safe to have something to buy in it. During those few 
months they were engaged, what a purgatory he had gone through. 
He was a lover then—he was a husband now, and he whistled the 
air of a popular tune known by the name of “ Not for Joe.” 

The first few bars had but just escaped him, when who should he 
stumble across but an old chum, Nick Walcot, who, hearing that up 
to seven o’clock—when he was going to pop in upon Nina—Rowley 
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had nothing to do, gave a mysterious wink of his eye saying, “ All 
right, old fellow; I’m going somewhere, and I'll take you.” 

The somewhere proved to be a small bijou residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thurloe Square; and, arrived at the door, it suddenly 
struck Rowley who lived there. 

“Oh come, I say,” he began, drawing back a step or two. “I 
don’t half think this’ll do. I’m married now, you see, and I’ve given 
up this sort of society.” 

Nick looked at him with an air of injured surprise. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked. “ There’s nothing against Miss 
Fisher that 1 know of ; it’s simply that I’ve been asked to lunch with 
her, and as I know she’ll have a friend, I take ditto because I'd rather 
sit down four than three.” Rowley hastened to disabuse any prejudice 
against Miss Fisher, whom he felt sure was the very soul of propriety, 
* Only, don’t you know, women get an idea, and though my little 
wife’s the best sort in the world, if she got scent that I’d been 
lunching with an actress instead of going straight off to her, there’d 
be the very deuce to pay.” 

‘‘ Fiddle de dee! besides, how is she to know ? ? who’s to tell her ?” 
And before there was time to answer, a vigorous pull was given to 
the bell. 

“Confound this fellow; I wish 1’d gone straight off to Nina. 
What a fool I am!” ‘These were the reflections of Captain Dacres 
as he followed his friend into the presence of Miss Fisher, who received 
him with easy cordiality. 

“Good gracious on me! Captain Dacres,” she said, “‘ what a time 
it is since I’ve seen you, to be sure ; I took it for granted you were dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated Nick Walcot. “ Why, he’s married; didn’t you 
know?” 

“Oh, it’s about the same to me,” laughed the lady, and then tilting 
herself back in her chair so that her voice might reach the further 
room more easily, she called, “ Doady 1 say, come in here—there’s a 
surprise for you.” 

And in answer to the summons a young lady appeared, who threw 
herself into a dramatic attitude, exclaiming, “‘What! Captain 
Dacres! Well I never! Why—who’d a thought of seeing you?” 

Certainly it was not Captain Dacres who had anticipated that 
pleasure, for while responding with the best grace he could command 
to the chaff and banter which began to be darted at him, he was 
consigning Miss Fisher, and more especially the effusive Doady, to 
every depth between this world and the one below. 

The announcement of luncheon opened a more cheerful vista. 
“ Here I am, and I must make the best of it,” thought Rowley follow- 
ing, in company with Doady, Nick Walcot, and Miss Fisher. ‘“ But 
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if ever anything of the sort happens again may I be tarred and 
feathered. To think I ever thought this woman pretty, and to fancy 
that to this day Nina is jealous of her.” 


The luncheon, commenced at an unusually late hour, took a long 
time getting through; the two ladies were excellent company, and 
notwithstanding the invectives he had indulged in, five o’clock struck 
very quickly. Then it was discovered that everybody was going the 
same way, and it ended with two hansoms being called. Miss Fisher 
and Nick Walcot got into one, Captain Rowley and Doady Donne 
occupied the other. 

“ How tiresome the sun is, let me put up your parasol?” said our 
friend Rowley, with evident anxiety to screen her ; but Doady begged 
he wouldn’t trouble. 

“T don’t mind the sun a bit,” she said. ‘ And I’m not in the least 
afraid of any one seeing me; because evidently since you've married 
you've grown so very respectable.” 

“Confound her,” ejaculated Rowley mentally, and he congratulated 
himself on the emptiness of London, resolving to keep his head well 
back and sita little on one side as they went through Piccadilly. Doady 
asked a question about some friend in whom she had formerly felt an 
interest ; this led to past reminiscences and the telling of some good 
story, over which Rowley was still laughing when there came a crash, 
followed by a bump and a swaying forward and back. ‘“ Hang the 
fellow, he’s run into another hansom !” 

In an instant Rowley had dexterously jumped out on to the pave- 
ment ; the occupant of the other hansom, whose wheel was locked into 
theirs, obeying the same instinct, had done the same. 

“Why, if it aint Teddy Vere. Oh my!” ejaculated one feminine 
voice shrilly, while from under a red parasol, still open, another 
groaned, “ Rowley! it can’t be! Oh, what will become of me ?” 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature ; the woman who hesitates 
is lost. Before another minute had passed Nina was out of one cab 
and into another close by. 

“ Drive off as fast as you can—never mind where! I'll tell you when 
we get further on,” and five minutes later she gave the cabman the 
address of Mrs. Chetwode’s house. 

Bursting into the room she cried, ‘‘ Oh, Bella, such a horrible thing 
has occurred! Do help me.” And she told her the whole story, ending 
by saying, “I left word at home, when I went out, that I was going 
to see you.” 

Mrs. Chetwode said something by way of calming her, and then 
she rang the bell. 
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“Tell Martin to go to Mrs. Dacres’, and say she will not return to 
dinner, I’ve prevailed on her tostop with me. Now, my dear, try and 
keep calm and put on the best face you can, and we must trust to 
Providence to help us through.” 

“ But suppose he saw me?” 

“Qh, no, we'll suppose he didn’t see you; and I think you may 
trust to Teddy—he’s got his head screwed on the right way.” 

Nina wiped away the tears which had flowed over. ‘“ Nothing can 
excuse me for being so imprudent,” she said with a half sob ; “all the 
time I knew how wrong it was of me; and the worst is, Bella, I didn’t 
care.” 

“Didn’t care! How?” 

“TI mean I didn’t care for Teddy. What could a boy like that 
possibly be to me? Why, of course I love Rowley dearly—more 
than I could tell you ; and to think I should risk it all in this stupid 
way. Oh! it’s my abominable vanity ; that’s what it is. Aunt Jane 
always said it would be my ruin, and so it will be—after this, you 
see, Rowley will believe anything of me? Oh, Bella, what shall I 
do? Ishall die.” 

“Well, my dear, it’s the best thing that could happen to you if you 
are going to behave in this absurd manner.” Mrs. Chetwode saw 
that strong measures must be resorted to; she quite intended reading 
Nina a lecture; but the time to do so was not now. “ There’s no 


doubt but that you have been imprudent, very ; but if I am to help 
you it’s not by letting you sit there and cry.” 

“Wh-at do you wish me to do?” 

“To dry your eyes and come down with me to dinner and chat 
away as wealwaysdo. If your husband was going home Martin will 
bring back word that he is there, or else he will come here and 
fetch you.” 


“You took the message ?” Mrs. Chetwode asked as the two ladies 
descended to dinner. 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Really, Nina, I ought to have ordered a better dinner for you.” 

“Qh, I’m not a bit hungry.” 

“ But you ought to be after going about so much as we have to- 
day. By-the-by, how did you decide about that hat I saw; do you 
think it will suit you? Describe it to me.” 

Forced to answer, Nina was trotted by her friend from one subject 
of toilette to the other, until in the midst of a got-up argument 
concerning trimmings, there came a thundering knock at the door. 

‘Dear bless me! What a late visitor! Who can it be? Martin, 
just go out and look—aever mind the door,” and Mrs. Chetwode 
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jumped up and stood so that she could hear the inquiry: “Is Mrs. 
Dacres here ?” 


“ Yes sir, the ladies are at dinner.” 

“Oh! Ah!” 

“Captain Dacres, is that you?” Bella had run out to meet him. 
“ Why, what a surprise—Nina, fancy, here’s your husband, dear,” 
and she preceded Rowley back into the dining-room. 

“Rowley!” For her life Nina couldn’t say more—every atom of 
colour had forsaken her. 

“My dear child, have I frightened you? I’m so sorry, but I found 
after all 1 had to come to town. Carne has made such an awful 
mess about the gun he was to get for me, and so I didn’t write. I 
_ thought Id surprise you.” 

Nina laughed out like a boisterous child. ‘“ What a silly thing 
I am,” she said, “ I was afraid something had happened.” 

Rowley put his arm round her, for though she was laughing, her 
voice sounded like crying all the time. 

Under other circumstances he might have been more struck with 
the little embarrassment which she could not perfectly control, but 
at the moment he was not quite himself either. That impudent 
Doady Donne had played a shameful hoax on him, had actually had 
the audacity to declare that she had seen his wife—Nina, Mrs. 
Dacres—in Teddy Vere’s hansom! He hadn’t taken what she said 
very pleasantly, for the bare notion made him furious, and—though 
telling himself all the while that he didn’t believe it—until he had found 
Nina seated with her friend, it was impossible to feel any security. 

“Pon my life, it’s too bad!” he was saying mentally. “I don’t 
know what things are coming to ; there ought tobe a stop put to it, 
a line must be drawn somewhere; and such women oughtn’t to be 
permitted to speak of a lady in that chaffy way.” 

While these reflections occupied his mind he was giving scraps of 
news to Nina, and answering Mrs. Chetwode, who was frankly saying 
that she hadn’t a morsel of dinner to give him. 


“But I don’t want any, I’ve only just had a most enormous 
luncheon.” 


“Luncheon! Where?” 

“Why, my dear, at the station—ham, beef, beer—you know—veal 
pie—that sort o’ thing.” 

“ Rowley ! how could you! You'll be awfully ill, you know.” 


“Not a bit of it, not I. I——” but at this moment rat-tat-a-tat-tat 
went the knocker. 


Oh! agony—there wasn’t a doubt this was Teddy! 


“Tsay, what a game—here’s another visitor!” remarked Captain 
Dacres cheerily. 


s 2 
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“One who is expected, I shouldn’t wonder.” Mrs. Chetwode, as 
usual, rose equal to the emergency. ‘“ We may as well let the cat 
out of the bag, Nina, and tell him.— We've got a young man coming 
to take us to the play,” and turning to Martin she said, “ Show him 
into the boudoir if that’s Mr. Vere.” 

“Mr. Vere! What, Teddy! Here, stop, I'll open the door!” 
exclaimed Rowley hastily. ‘‘ Don’t you go.’ 

“But why ?” interposed Mrs. Chetwode amazedly. 

“ Because it’s interrupting you soawfully in your dinner. No, no, 
we'll go upstairs together—it’ll be all right you'll see.” 

He was already in the hall, had opened the door—their voices, 
laughing it seemed—sounded together. 

“ What can it mean?” said Nina anxiously. 

“ Never mind ; one thing is certain—he didn’t see you.” 

“Perhaps it’s the beer—he seems a little excited, don’t you 
think?” 

“Tm not going to leave them together. Teddy,” called out Mrs. 
Chetwode, “ come in here. Have you brought tickets for the Comedy ?” 

“Tickets, eh ?” 

“Oh, it’s no use disguising ; we’ ve——” 

“No, no!” broke in Rowley, “ not a bit, I know all about it, old 
fellow ; they’ve told me what you’ve come to do—I'll go with you. 
By Jove, capital idea! Ha, ha.” 

“Qh, it must be the beer,” thought Niua, and catching Bella’s eye 
she tapped her forehead with her finger to indicate that there was no 
doubt but that Rowley’s head was slightly affected. 

“Mrs. Chetwode, I’m awfully sorry,” began Teddy, “but do you 
know, I’ve made such a mess about the Comedy ; they aint playing 
that piece at all there now. I hope you'll both forgive me.” 

“ How tiresome! What a naughty boy you are!” said Bella. “ Now 
there’s nothing for us to do.” 

“ Nothing to do,” said Rowley. “Not a bit of it; we aint going to 
be stumped for one failure; we'll go somewhere—where shall it be, 
Nina, eh?” 

“ Any place you like, dear,” so long as I am with you, the big 
brown eyes seemed to say; and Rowley, looking back again, thought, 
“ AndI could doubt her—bless her heart, the darling!” while Nina 
kept repeating, “ This will be a lesson for meas long as Ilive. Never 
again, no more flirtation—never, never, never ! ” 


Later in the evening when it was decided that they should all go 
to the Fisheries, without hesitation as to the other two, Nina and 
Rowley went off together. 

“ Are we to follow the turtle doves?” said Teddy with sarcasm. 
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“ As you please,” said Bella, “ but it doesn’t in the least matter— 
you know I’ve a scolding in store for you, Teddy ?” 

“No, not now,” and he held up his hands pleadingly. 

“Yes, but you've been most imprudent, and it’s by the very greatest 
luck in the world that Rowley didn’t see you. If he had, it would have 
been anything but pleasant for Nina.” 

“Hm!” and Teddy gave his nose a screw. He was terribly 
tempted to tell what he looked on as the very best joke in the world 
—only—well—no—perhaps better not—if you once let a thing slip 
cut it often gets spoken of, nobody knows how; and as Rowley had 
whispered at the door, “ Teddy, I say, not a word about having seen 
me before,” and he had answered “ Honour bright, old chap; you may 
trust to me,” he’d keep the matter dark; only there was one to score 
against Miss Doady Donne for telling him last night at dinner that 
she was going to play propriety to a friend that day. He hated 
a lie without a reason ; and as it seemed to him he’d gone quite far 
enough in that direction, this would serve as a capital peg to hang 
a quarrel on. 

“Shall we say good-night ?” said Bella. 

“Do you want to get rid of me?” 

“ N-no.” 

“Oh, I see you do,” and he held out his hand to her. 

“Good-night,” she began, trying to hold herself very severely, 
“and let this little adventure be a lesson to you. All’s well that 
ends well, but remember all doesn’t always end so.” 

“ Quite true,” he said, feigning to have listened penitently, ‘“ By- 
the-way, would you mind repeating that same little sermon to our 
friend Rowley ?—it might be of service tohim. What do I mean ?— 
oh nothing—only that one good turn deserves another.” 











Che Wisdom of Gorthe. 


Hatr a century ago Carlyle had to write of Goethe, who had just 
then died, that he had won but little recognition in England. 


“Indeed,” he says, “it was only of late that his existence as a man, and 
not as a mere sound, became authentically known to us; and some shadow 
of his high endowments and endeavours, and of the high meaning that 
might lie therein, arose in the general mind of England, even of intelligent 
England. Five years ago to rank him with Napoleon, like him as rising 
unattainable beyond his class, like him and more than he of quite peculiar 
moment to all Europe, would have seemed a wonderful procedure ; candour 
even, and enlightened liberality, to grant him place beside this and the 
other home-born ready-writer, blessed with that special privilege of 
‘English cultivation, and able thereby to write novels, heart-captivating, 
heart-rending, or of enchaining interest.” * 


That sneer at Scott, who had himself then fallen on evil days, poor 


fellow! was unjust and unnecessary. Scott was the last of men to 
set himself up beside such a giant as Goethe, for whom, indeed, he 
himself had a great and hearty admiration, and had moreover done 
what in him lay to lead others into the same way of thinking. It is 
pleasant to know that the feeling was mutual, and that even in 
England there was no warmer admirer of the immortal novels than 
Goethe. But in other respects Carlyle was right. Up to a very few 
years before his death the mass even of intelligent Englishmen knew 
Goethe very little and very ill. They knew him chiefly, indeed, from 
a worthless translation of ‘ Werther,’ a work which in its original form 
has been, perhaps, a little overrated, but in its English form went 
certainly far to justify the illiberal sneers of Jeffrey, and of other 
“ old-established British critics,” as Carlyle called them. Carlyle 
himself, by his translation of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ and by various articles 
in ‘ Fraser’ and the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ had laboured hard to 
bring about a better state of things. But the fierce and bullying 
tone he too often adopted, as well, no doubt, as the strange jargon in 
which he loved to conceal his meaning, probably closed many ears 
against his preaching ; and besides, Carlyle himself had in those days, 
as we all know, some difficulty in getting a hearing. However, even 


* ‘Miscellaneous Essays ;’ vol. iv. People’s Editions. “‘ Goethe’s Works,” 
reprinted from the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ No. 19. 
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as he wrote the words we have quoted, the tide was beginning to 
turn. The progress of clearer apprehension, he was even then able 
to own, was becoming quicker and more satisfactory. In his own 
extravagant language he exults that 


“Innumerable unmusical voices have already fallen silent on this 
matter; for in fowls of every feather, even in the pertest choughs and 
thievish magpies, there dwells a singular reverence of the eagle; no Dulness 
is so courageous, but if you once show it any gleam of a heavenly Resplen- 
dence it will, at lowest, shut its eyes and say nothing.” 


Mrs. Austin did a good deal to silence these unmusical voices, no 
doubt, with her charming volumes on Goethe and his contemporaries !* 
Mr. Hayward, too, helped by that translation of ‘Faust’ which has 
received Mr. Matthew Arnold’s stamp as “the best that has been 
made in our language, because the most straightforward.” And the 
turn having once come, the tide has risen steadily, nor, despite some 
Partingtonian opposition here and there, has it ever shown any visible 
sign of ebb. In France, indeed, for all the vigorous protests of 
Goethe’s against the excesses of the romantic school, the chorus of 
praise, of which Napoleon struck the keynote with his “ There is a 
man!” in the famous interview at Erfurt, has never faltered, and the 
two great critics of modern France, M. Sainte-Beuve and M. Scherer, 
each after his own manner, have both held the great German up to 
admiration in their best style, not only as a great poet, but as a great 
critic, of life as well as of literature. It is on this side, too, of his 
many-sided fame, that English criticism has preferred in recent years 
mainly to dwell. Both in prose and verse the graceful Muse of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has lavished some of the richest treasures of her 
vocabulary on the “wisest and most helpful thinker of modern times.” t 
Mr. Hutton has gone still further, and pronounced him to be, with 
some reservations which we shall return to elsewhere, “ perhaps the 
wisest man whom the world has ever seen.” Enormous as is the mass 
of literature that has been raised round the figure of Goethe in his 
own country, the English language alone could certainly now furnish 
no contemptible addition to the pile. 

Carlyle, as we have said, led the way, and a countryman of Carlyle’s 
has now followed in his footsteps. Whatever may be their relative 
value as “dynamic forces,” Professor Blackie has at least proved 
himself as sincere in his admiration for Goethe as his illustrious com- 


* «Goethe and his Contemporaries,’ from the German of Falk, von Miiller, 
&e., with biographical notices and original anecdotes illustrative of German 
literature. By Sarah Austin: in 3 vols. 2nd. edit. London, 1836. 

+ See especially “Memorial Verses,” vol. 2 of his ‘ Poems,’ ed. 1877; and 
“ A French Critic on Goethe ”— Mixed Essays,’ 1879. 
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patriot, if less tumultuous. He has, moreover, this advantage—and 
a great advantage, indeed, it is in these days when, as the Manager 
in ‘ Faust’ says, the people read a terrible deal, if not always of the best 
—he is so much easier to read! In the little volume * whose title we 
have borrowed for our article, he has packed within most convenient 
eompass a veritable treasure-house of wisdom. The first book printed 
in the English language was, we believe, ‘The Dictes and Sayings of 
Philosophers,’ sent out by Caxton from his press at Westminster more 
than four hundred years ago; and this little book might well have 
been ushered into the world under the same style. Full of wise 
thoughts and sayings in truth it is, ranging over the whole expanse 
of human life and conduct ; whatsoever men concern themselves with, 
in thought or action, fact or fancy, work or play, nothing was too 
high for Goethe, nothing too low. As he himself says, in a verse 
thus Englished by Professor Blackie : f 
“Nothing may perish 
Beneath the sky; 
All things have their issues, 
That mortals try. 
We are here for a day, 
To stamp on the clay 
A part of ourselves 
That never may die.” 


“ Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and with 
all thy getting get understanding.” Professor Blackie has chosen 
this verse from Proverbs for the motto to his volume, and he has 
chosen happily. But had he wished to take one also from profane 
writ, how aptly would have served the well-known linesfrom Juvenal t 
which Lord Beaconsfield took for one of his books—a farrago, surely, 
if nothing else ! 

The age, our good Professor thinks, as so many thoughtful men 


have said of their age before him, lacks seriousness. These are his 
words ; 


“There is nothing fills me with more sorrow occasionally than to see 
how foolishly some people throw away their lives. It is a noble thing to 
live; at least a splendid chance of playing a significant game—a game 
which we may never have the chance to play again, and which it is surely 
worth the while to try to play skilfully; to bestow at least as much pains 
upon as many a one does on billiards or lawn-tennis. But these pains are 
certainly not always given; and so the game of life is lost, and the grand 
chance of forming a manly character is gone; for no mancan play a game 
well who leaves his moves to chance; and so, instead of fruitful victories, 





* «The Wisdom of Goethe.’ By John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Blackwood : 1883. 
t Ibid. p. 43. t Sat. i. 85-6. 
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brilliant blunders are all the upshot of what many a record of distinguished 
lives has to present.” * 


This necessity of seriousness Goethe himself was never tired of 
inculcating. ‘ Without earnestness,” he says, in a passage quoted in 
this book—f 


“ Without earnestness there is nothing to be done in life; yet even 
among the people whom we call men of culture, but little earnestness is 
often to be found: in labours and employments, in arts, nay, even in 
recreations, they plant themselves, if I may say so, in an attitude of self- 
defence; they live, as they read a heap of newspapers, only to be done 
with them. They remind one of that young Englishman at Rome, who 
told, with a contented air, one evening in some company, that ‘to-day he 
had despatched six churches and two galleries.’ They wish tv know and 
learn a multitude of things, and not seldom exactly those things with which 
they have the least concern; and they never see that hunger is not 
appeased by snapping at the air. When I become acquainted with a man 
my first inquiry is: with what does he occupy himself, and how, and with 
what degree of perseverance? The answer regulates the interest I take 
in that man for life.” 


And again: 


“T reverence the individual who understands distinctly what he wishes; 
who unweariedly advances, who knows the means conducive to his object, 
and can seize and use them. How far his object may be great or little, 
may merit praise or censure, is a secondary consideration with me. A 
great part of all the misery and mischief that we find in the world arises 
from the fact that men are too remiss to get a proper knowledge of their 
object in life, and when they do know it, to work intensely in attaining 
it. They seem to me like people who have taken upa notion that they 
must and will erect a tower, and who yet expend on the foundation no 
more material and labour than would be sufficient for a hut.” t 


How Goethe would have rejoiced in Walter Raleigh, to whom, 

broken in health, fame, and fortune, and standing at the very gate of 
death, even his bitterest enemy could not refuse this praise, that he 
could labour terribly ! 
_ For this prevailing defect, then, of lightness and flippancy, the only 
remedy the Professor knows is “to impress on young men with all 
seriousness, that life, though a pleasant thing, is no joke, and that if 
they will go to sea without chart, compass, or pilot, they have a fair 
chance to be wrecked.” § 

But for this impression to be deep and lasting, to be itself serious, 
it is above all things necessary that it be conveyed by one having a 
recognised authority. For the individual, “like the great world, is 
governed, as Goethe well says, by wisdom, by authority, and by show; 
and though wisdom is wisely put first in this trial of directing powers, 


* «The Wisdom of Goethe,’ p. ix. + Ibid. p. 5. 


+ 


+ Ibid. p. 4. § Ibid. p. x. 
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it is an authority that the great masses of men have to rely on, when 
they look out, as they must do, in nine cases out of ten, for a guidance 
outside of their own experience ; for authority in the force that wisdom 
must always take, before it can become generally recognised, and 
become permanently influential.”* 


“ Every age,” he goes on, “ has its own authority, as in other regions, so 
specially in the domain of the conduct of life; and in the present age I 
have found no name whose utterances have a better chance to be generally 
accepted than the great German poet-thinker, Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. His wisdom is generally acknowledged, even by those who 
entertain the most unfavourable views of his character: and having in 
my own personal experience had reason to thank God that at an early 
period of my life I became acquainted with the writings of this great 
man, it occurred to me that I could do no better service to the intelligent 
youth of this generation, for whose benefit it has been my duty and 
my pleasure to work through a long life, than to lay before them in a 


systematic form his most significant dicta on the important problems 
of sound thinking and noble living.” + 


How the good work thus eloquently and earnestly announced has 
been performed, the book exists to tell. For ourselves we cannot 
hope to give any idea of it other than such as we have already vaguely 
foreshadowed. Did we once begin to quote we should know not where 
or when to stop. As the child in the fable who strayed into fairy- 
ground, and lured on by flower after flower, each brighter and lovelier 
than the last, found himself at last cut off from all hope of return, so 
would it be with us. Page after page should we turn, finding here 


some grave moral truth too weighty almost for words to hold, and 
there some light thrust at the 


“ Fears of the great, and follies of the wise,” 


which, like the laughing wisdom of Horace, 


“ Plays lightly round and round the peccant part, 
And wins unfelt an entrance to the heart:” 


anon some large utterance of good-will and charity to all men, and 
then again some sharp reproof of ignorance or presumption, or idle- 
ness: of whatsoever things, indeed, are not, as the apostle says, con- 
venient. And so should we go on from quotation to quotation, till 
we had transcribed the best part of the whole book, thereby depriving 
this good Professor of his lawful dues, and for ourselves incurring, 
perhaps, some fearful penalty in the mysterious Court of Copyright ! 
Perhaps the most attractive part of the book to young minds, 
especially to those already touched, as so many young minds now are 
touched, with a taste for letters, and yearning to venture out themselves 
into that alluring but so sadly crowded field, will be that which treats 


**The Wisdom of Goethe,’ p. x. + Ibid. 
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of art, of literature, and of poetry. On such subjects Goethe was indeed 
supreme; the greatest critic of all ages Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
called him, and it would he hard indeed to name a greater. Here the 
temptation to quote is almost irresistible. It is indeed to be resisted 
only, as an Irishman might say, by quoting; but this time for a 
quotation we shall go, not to the pages of this excellent little book, 
but straight to their great source itself. In the very best selection 
ever made or to be made from the works of any considerable writer, 
each reader will find something to add, if not something to take away. 
In the present instance there is really nothing that we should wish to 
take away; but, though we should never dream of claiming an equal 
‘ knowledge of Goethe’s works with this wise Scotch Professor, there are 
one or two additions we could make, and especially in this particular 
department. Goethe is rarely more felicitous than when counselling, 
from the height of his years and experience, those young writers who, 
like the little bears, have all their troubles yet tocome. Nor, in truth, 
young writers only: there are many notable figures in contemporary 
literature no longer owning to that epithet, (which seems, indeed, in 
the world of literature to carry with it some mysterious note of dis- 
courtesy,) who might do worse than lay to heart some of the sage’s 
wisdom. ‘Two samples of these, unrecorded by Professor Blackie, we 
shall venture to quote. The first is from ‘ Faust,’ from that strange 
scene in the witches’ kitchen, which has so sadly puzzled many learned 
heads, and to which perhaps Goethe himself supplied the best commen- 
tary when he said, “ Really people should learn when they are young to 
make and take a joke, and to throw away scraps as scraps.” What with 
the vision of Margaret in the glass, the uncouth antics of the apes and 
their Babylonish jargon, Faust declares that he feels his senses leaving 
him, and even Mephistopheles owns that his well-seasoned brain is 


growing giddy. Then the apes break into the following chant, which 
runs thus in Mr. Anster’s version : 


“We have words, and we can link 
Syllables that chime and chink; 
Sense unsought—thus is caught ;— 
Every jingle is a thought— 

Every word with meaning fraught— 
Language glib and random, thus 
Does the work of thought for us ; 
Let but your own fancy mingle 
With the jargon and the jingle, 
As you listen to the lays; 
Bring the meaning you are gleaning, 
Give the poet all the praise.” 


The other dates, indeed, from the wild and restless period of 
Goethe’s youth, but yet very strikingly foreshadows the depth and 
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sanity of his manhood. In 1771, when Goethe, then two-and 
twenty years old, was nominally studying law at Strasburg, the name 
of Shakespeare was the battle-cry for all those young heroes of 
revolt against “the established fact” in art, literature, religion, 
morals, and everything else, who, taking their name from some 
forgotten masterpiece of one of their chiefs, were known to their 
startled elders as the Sturm und Drang, or Storm and Stress, School. 
Before this time the so-called classical school of France, of which 
Voltaire was then the great apostle, had been the source from which 
Germany drew such culture as she then possessed. Lessing was 
the first to break from this ignoble bondage. In his ‘ Dramaturgie,’ 
a series of essays originally designed to chronicle the performances 
of the new Hamburg theatre, but soon spreading far beyond that 
narrow and uncongenial field, he dared to wrest the dramatic crown 
from the author of ‘Semiramis,’ and place it on the head of the 
“drunken savage” who had created ‘ Hamlet.’ Shakespeare then 
was hardly known in Germany. Wieland’s translations, or rather 
paraphrases, had, indeed, been written, but the critics, Lessing tells 
us, spoke ill of them, and the general public, as usual, followed the 
critics. _ Eager to break at every possible and impossible point from 
the old-established routine of criticism, as of everything else, these 
ardent young spirits welcomed Wieland as the Baptist of a new 
Messiah. A Shakespeare Society was formed, and the young neophytes 
took it in turns to deliver orations in honour of their new god. It 
is from one of these we shall take our next quotation, borrowing the 
English version of George Henry Lewes : * 


“Up, gentlemen ! sound the alarm to all noble souls who are in the 
elysium of so-called good taste, where drowsy in tedious twilight they are 
half alive, half not alive, with passions in their hearts and no marrow in 
their bones; and because they are not tired enough to sleep, and yet aro 


too idle to be active, loiter and yawn away their shadowy life between 
myrtle and laurel bushes.” 


It is possible that not only those intelligent youths for whom this 
book has been primarily composed, but some of their intelligent elders 
might suck from these words no small advantage. 

There is, indeed, but one part of this excellent little volume that we 
could wish away, or, let us rather say, that we could wish had been 
written differently ; and that is, the estimate of Goethe’s character. It 
is couched in so charming a strain of admiration and sympathy that 
we could be willing to go along with every word of it; but, in truth, 
on this point, the Professor claims a little too much for the sage. 
To assert that Goethe was pre-eminently great on his moral as well 


* ‘Life of Goethe, 3rd ed. pp. 92-5. 
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as his intellectual side is surely to go a little too far. We said just 
now that Mr. Hutton’s high estimate of Goethe was accompanied with 
certain reservations ; his summing-up is as follows: ‘‘ He was perhaps 
the wisest man, totally without moral humility and personal faith, 
whom the world has ever seen!” * Professor Blackie, on the other 
hand, holds that he well deserves “‘ to be studied by our generation, and 
handed down to long generations, as the model of a perfectly wise and 
virtuous man.” If there be any meaning in the English language 
these two estimates cannot be made to agree, and any one who has 
really studied Goethe’s life and character will hardly, we think, be 
inclined to dispute the justice of the former. Among the many ill- 
considered sayings that Carlyle permitted himself on this and other 
subjects, was one to the effect that Goethe, like Shakespeare, has 
left, little trace of himself in his works. Nothing could well have 
been further from the mark. By those who have eyes to see he may 
be traced in almost every line of those works, and that there may be 
no doubt about the matter he himself has clearly indicated the path 
for us in his conversations with Eckermann, in his correspondence 
with Schiller and others, even in his ‘ Autobiography,’ though there 
of course much allowance must be made for the sunset haze through 
which the old man looked back on the glorious morning of his long 
life. If the young generation for whom this example is held up are 
to accept him as the model of a perfectly virtuous man, it is possible 
that they may go a little astray. It is not likely that many of them 
at least will have their model’s perfect wisdom, and without that, to 
counteract the falling away from perfect virtue which he certainly at 
times exhibited, it is extremely likely that they will be found falling 
away still further and more frequently. So much, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Blackie himself allows when he says, “The quick and ready 
susceptibility of which we have just spoken, might naturally have 
led—and has, in fact, not seldom led—poetic natures into a sort of emo- 
tional dissipation and abandonment, which, if it does not end in vice 
and moral ruin, is certainly fatal to all true manhood ;” ¢ and allowing 
so much, it is surprising to find him, while laying his finger with such 
sureness on the weakness of the young generation, still venturing 
the risk of so perilous an example. A vicious man, or an irreligious 
man, in the popular sense of the words, Goethe certainly was not ; 
from such excesses as Byron’s for example, from such extravagances 
as Shelley’s, his good sense and good taste alike saved him. He had, 
as Mr. Hutton happily says, a taste for religion, and he had a taste 
for virtue, too, just as he had a taste for everything that was good 

* «Essays Theological and Literary ’"—* Goethe and his Influence.” 2nd 
Ed. 1877. 

t ‘The Wisdom of Goethe,’ p. xxxiv. 
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and fair. But he liked to see and prove everything for himself. 
He would take nothing upon trust. This active spirit of inquiry led 
him to those wonderful heights of wisdom whereon no man, at least 
among the moderns, has ever planted his foot so firmly. But it also 
led him at times into certain byways and strange places wherein 
perfect virtue is hardly to be found. And in these places he was 
not averse to linger as the fancy seized him: 

But to put virtue and religion out of the question—and has not 
Cardinal Newman lately reminded us how difficult it is to attach any 
precise definition to the sense of religion ?—there was another side of 
Goethe’s character to which he indisputably owed much of his great- 
ness, but which would no less certainly form a perilous model to the 
young generation. Goethe was, perhaps, the most extraordinarily 
selfish man of whom the world has kept record. Selfish, in the 
common sense of the word, indeed, he was not. ‘‘ Goethe’s heart,” 
said one who knew him well, and owed him much, “ which few knew, 
was as great as his intellect, which all knew.” His was a splendid 
selfishness. It was not, like poor Byron’s, again, a vulgar, an ignoble 
selfishness ; it was an intellectual selfishness, not a sensual one.* The 
ways in which the love of self manifested itself in these two men 
might perhaps be paralleled by the different cruelty of Marius and 
Sylla. Both from head to foot were dyed in human blood; but 
Marius slaughtered frgm innate savagery and lust of rule; Sylla 
because he had formed a certain political ideal, an impossible but not 
ignoble ideal, to which all else must give place. Man, woman, and 
child, whoever came, or might at some time come, between him and 
this ideal, must go. It was so with Goethe. He had formed an 
intellectual ideal on which his eyes were ever fixed, to which his steps 
were ever bent. ‘To the right and to the left he had a hand and a 

heart for all humanity, but between him and his ideal no man nor 
woman must intervene. As far as it is possible for human endeavour 
to succeed Goethe succeeded. 


~ * His conduct to Friederike might, perhaps, take a harder name. Yet 
his latest biographer seems to view it not only with lenient, but even with 
admiring eyes. “In this strait to which his heedlessness had brought 
him, he gave up the happiness of his heart to save his intellectual develop- 
ment—infinitely painful as it was to sacrifice with his own happiness that 
of the tender sick girl who loved him, and who, he felt, could never belong 
to any other. It was a hard struggle. From the first there was no doubt 
of the issue; but still it was hard.” And again: “ Wolfgang with bleeding 
heart gave up Friederike that he might not lose himself. It was his first 
great renunciation—in truth a tragic one; for one of the noblest women— 
one worthy of the highest happiness—was almost heart-broken by it.” 
See Diintzer’s ‘Life of Goethe,’ translated by Thomas W. Lyster, vol. i. 
pp. 146-7. + Macmillan : 1883. 
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* And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness.” * 


He put miles out of sight behind him the tumultuous, extravagant, 
sentimental Goethe of the old Strasburg days—the days of ‘ Werther ’ 
and of ‘ Gotz von Berlichingen,’ days of riot and revolt, from which, 
indeed, he drew some good, as he did from everything, but of which 
he cared but little in the after-time to talk ; and, like the prince in the 
fairy tale, pressed steadily upwards and onwards to those stern and 
lofty mountain peaks whence spring the magic waters of knowledge. 
A wonderful life! a wonderful course! a course which, indeed, 


“. .. few sons of men 
May think to emulate.” ¢ 


A life magnificent, incomparable in ‘its results, but one which surely 
it were hardly wise to hold up to the young of this generation, at 
least, as a model of perfect virtue. They have their own Strasburg 
days ; how few seem likely ever to get beyond them ! 

“T have not been anxious to cloak his human failings,” says 
Professor Blackie.t | Human his failings were, most human ; happy 
the man who has no other and no worse than he. Nevertheless they 


existed, and for us are what they are. With all young copyists it 
is the bad, and not the good, points of their model on which their eyes 
will most quickly fasten, which their hands will most easily produce. 
How many are there might copy the failings of Goethe, and claim 
excuse, if indeed, in their pride, they thought excuse were needed, 
because they were the failings of such a man ! 

We cannot then but think that in claiming so much for Goethe, 
Professor Blackie has a little overshot his mark.§ For the model of 
perfect wisdom where, indeed, may a better be found! but when we 
are asked to accept the perfect virtue, we are inclined to “smiling, 
put the question by.” And can we not put it by? When a great 
man is in the grave, and has left great works behind him, may we not 

* “Memorial Verses:” Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Poems,’ vol. ii. p. 223. 
Ed. 1879. 


t+ “Stanzas in Memory of the Author of ‘Obermann’”—Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Poems,’ p. 280. 

} The Wisdom of Goethe,’ p. Ixxxiii. 

§ The same error, it may here be remarked, pervades Herr Diintzer’s in- 
dustrious volumes. This, in the case of a countryman, is perhaps only 
natural. But it seems also to have been accepted by his English trans- 


lator; and this, though in the circumstances perhaps not unnatural, is 
a pity. 
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admire and profit by what is good in those works without disinterring 
the man himself, to prove over his poor dry bones that he too was 
mortal like the rest of us? What does it help us, this laborious 
palimpsest of Byron’s life that has been recently given us? What 
does it help us, to turn again, as by such disproportionate praise 
we are inevitably forced to turn, to the old story of those early 
Weimar days, to the Frau Von Stein and Christiane Vulpius, and to 
other episodes in that long laborious life, which all who truly read 
and admire that great character would so willingly pass over? What 
Goethe himself has left us is surely enough; and if the young 
generation will walk by the light which this good Scotch Professor 
has drawn therefrom and trimmed ready for their hands, they can 
hardly fail to get wisdom at any rate. While for the rest, let us be 
content to say with Shakespeare—and how the labours of every fresh 
biographical resurrectionist irresistibly impel us to thank heaven that 
he at least is safe !— 
“They say best men are moulded out of faults, 


And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad.” 
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Beto: A Story of Monte Carls. 


CuapTer VY. 
WHY DO YOU PLAY? 


Born Warrender and Madame Fano paused involuntarily. 

“Ts it not Thomas Hardy,” she said, “who calls this place, ‘a 
vast cosmopolitan playground, like a conservatory with the sky 
for its dome’? and another novelist says that it is ‘the moral sewer 
of Europe.’ Oh, but one does see and hear sickening sights and 
sounds! I never believed thoroughly in human degradation till 
I beheld it here.” 

“ Yet,” exclaimed Warrender impulsively, “you remain, and you 
play. Oh, why ss 

He paused, amazed at his own temerity. She moved on without 
speaking, and for some moments he fancied that he had offended 
her. At last she said abruptly, and with more energy than she had 
yet shown : 

“You might as well ask me why I live—why I have got the 
sort of temperament which makes gambling a necessity to me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Warrender, “the riddle is not so hard as it 
seems.” 

“No,” she replied, “I read it by a light of my own. I saw in some 
book the other day a comparison between human beings and stones 
set rolling down a hill by an act of determination over which the- 
stone had certainly no control. We don’t come into the world 
of our own accord ; we don’t choose which particular vice we shall 
inherit from our ancestors. I didn’t choose to be fond of play. I 
am the result of a far-reaching chain of causes and effects, and for 
me to be different, the whole world would have had to be different.” 

“ That is a depressing theory. I don’t like it.” 

“Yes it is depressing. I don’t like it either ; but I feel its truth.” 

“Then,” he continued, “there are the living forces with which 
we come daily into contact. Even if humanity were composed of 
irresponsible items there would be play for design in its grouping. 
Madame Fano, are you one of those feverish persons, who make 
doubts out of certainties, and certainties out of doubts ? Isn’t all 
life a great why? We know not whence we come or whither we 
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go: and if we did, the knowledge would not affect our present 
condition. Of what use is it to question that restless, longing, 
probing inner J which laughs at itself, and pities itself? It strains 
after pure heights that the body is powerless to reach, and beholds 
with eyes which we cannot blindfold, the pitiful contrasts and 
incongruities, the grim horrors, the grotesque mockeries, the 
bitterness, the sweetness, and the pathos, that make life so 
tangled a skein? It will never give me a satisfying reply; yet 
the very realisation that there is this part of me, as real and yet 
as ethereal as the scent of a flower, which loves, joys, suffers, nay 
even sins, lifts me above the brute level; and the exquisite happi- 
ness it brings me, consoles me also for the pain I endure because 
of it.” 

He was looking at her earnestly. The lights from the Casino 
flashed upon her face. Her lips seemed trembling, and parted in 
a flickering smile. 

“T might remind you of Voltaire’s comparison between the im- 
mortality of the soul and the song of a nightingale. But I am 
not one of his disciples. And here we are at the scene of con- 
tamination.” 

As she spoke a carriage drew up at the entrance and deposited 
its occupants, a fresh, muscular, young English nobleman, his 
handsome wife, and the clean-featured distinguished-looking mas- 
culine attendant who is sometimes considered a necessity by the 
woman of society. 

The lady paused a moment to address Madame Fano. As she 
ascended the flight of steps, Varuna drew back and lingered in 
the place. 

“That trio,” she said, “comes here every year. You should go 
to Lady Arniston, Mr. Warrender, and ask her why she gambles. 
She has no need of money, and yet I have seen her clutch her 
winnings as greedily as the veriest hag in the Casino. She professes 
unbounded devotion to her husband—and also to her friend. 
She has charming children, everything in the world to make her 
happy. I have no doubt that she will chatter complacently about 
the vice at Monte Carlo—the vice which she encourages by her 
presence and example—and the misery which she would noi 
alleviate if she could. Life would be without zest were there no 
tragedies. I know a great many women like her. There’s your 
friend, Mrs. Featherstone, who finds it desirable to pick up the 
Monte Carlo jargen which is talked glibly in some circles. None 
of them have any sympathy with the unfortunates, who, driven 
to seek distraction from wretchedness, or urged by a worse 
necessity, come here year after year—slaves, madwomen— 
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loathing the chains they have not power to break. Don’t you 
know that there’s a craving for excitement as keen as that of 
the dipsomaniac for alcohol? Don’t ask me again why I remain 
here. And now let us go in, and you shall make your own 
observations.” 

They entered, and mingled with the motley throng pacing the 
vestibule, and breathing the heavy odours of stale scents and 
cigarette smoke. The rooms were even more thronged than in 
the afternoon. Lord Bretland approached as they stood watching 
the players at trente et quarante, and spoke to Madame Fano with 
an air of interest and deferential homage, which surprised 
Warrender, and was in marked contrast to his usual listless 
manner. 

“T did what you wished and saw your pensioner off by the 
rapide from Nice this morning. She is, now at least, out of 
temptation’s reach. You may congratulate yourself upon having 
rescued a fellow-creature from something worse than suicide. But 
Madame Fano,” he added, turning to Warrender, “is one of those 
persons who do good by stealth and call it evil.” 

“Tt is you rather who have cause for self-congratulation,” 
replied she. “ Without your aid to-day, I should have been 
powerless. Thank you. How are the tables going?” She spoke 
abruptly, and as if she would have avoided the subject. 

Lord Bretland entered upon a technical account of the proceed- 
ings, which was but half intelligible to Warrender. At its 
conclusion, she handed the latter a little rouleau of gold. “ Please 
put it down for me wherever you choose.” 

He protested that he was ignorant of the game, and knew not 
how the chances were running.” 

“That is of no consequence. Stake at ,hhaphazard on either 
red or black.” 


“At least let me bank with you, and I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of halving your losses.” 

“No,” she replied coldly. “I never bank with any one.” 

He watched two or three rounds, then laid the stake on 
black. It was doubled; she motioned to him to let it remain. 
The same result followed again and again; after the fourth 
time, he gathered in, and gave her a mass of glittering coin. 

“Go on,” she said. Her eyes were sparkling, and she smiled 
at him in a way which set his nerves tingling. He was so excited 
that his fingers trembled as he swept up the gold. There 
flashed through his mind the recollection of Lord Bretland’s words. 
Was she then the victim of a vile enchantment, which he perhaps 
might be destined to break? Nay, were they not both under a 
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spell? There was something horrible in the clink of the gold, 
the relentless swaying of the rakes, the impassive tones of the 
croupiers. Again that dream-like feeling overcame him. All the 
time he was winning largely. At the first reverse, she stopped him. 

“That will do. See, how prudent I am this evening. It is 
only when I stake myself that I lose, and become desperate, and 
goon doubling. NowI shall play no more. Presently, I want 
to talk to you about my sister Helena.”’ 

She was observing him closely, and noticed that, as she uttered 
the name, he seemed to be awakened to new and painful conscious- 
ness. His lip quivered, and there was a slight nervous contrac- 
tion of his heavy upper eyelid. 

“T know more about you than you perhaps imagine,” she said very 
softly. “J have the sixth sense, and I don’t think that my instinct 
erred when it singled you out this afternoon. And you have been 
winning. Itis only those in sympathy with me, who win for 
me. You may, if you choose, be my friend.” 

It was impossible to smile at the superstitious credulity which 
her words betrayed. There was in her manner a simplicity, an 
almost childish appeal, which affected him curiously. “I could 
desire no higher distinction,” he exclaimed with earnestness. 

She shook her head very sadly. 

At this moment General Featherstone interrupted them : 

“‘ Madame Fano, I know you are fond of music. Adam’s Overture 
to ‘Giralda’ is to be performed presently ; it is worth hearing. 
My love,” turning to his wife, “ will you not come ? ” 

“Oh, my dear Edward,” cried Mrs. Featherstone, “ how often 
must I tell you that I have really no time for listening to music 
at Monte Carlo? One hears plenty of it in London. Give me 
two hundred francs, darling, and meet us at the restaurant in 
half-an-hour.” 

General Featherstone obediently furnished the required sum, 
and departed alone, Madame Fano having excused herself from 
accompanying him on the plea that the heat had given her a 
headache. 

“Tsn’t it a mercy that my husband considers himself a musical 
genius!” murmured Mrs. Featherstone. “He would be bored to 
death if he could not go to the concerts and crib other people’s 
ideas for his own compositions. Now, Lord: Bretland, there are 
quantities of people here who have histories written on their 
faces. Iam told that Cora Pearl is in the room. She has just 
come back from New Caledonia. Point her out to me. And 
who is that golden-haired, striking-looking woman in black lace, 
with the diamond star fastening her bonnet? I am sure 
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that I have seen her photograph in the shop windows. She 
is the sort of person who makes one think of Mary Stuart, 
Cleopatra, and all the rest of them, don’t you know? A de- 
throned queen, for whose sake men would still dare and die! 
There is something about her, which, if I were a man, would com- 
pletely turn my head. It is not only her beauty, but a sort of 
recklessness, melancholy, mystery—I don’t know what. Tell me 
her name.” 

“That, Mrs. Featherstone—” Lord Bretland put up his eyeglass 
and critically examined the lady indicated—“ that is the famous 
Caterina, Princess Balzani, the most intriguing woman in Europe ; 
still one of the most beautiful; certainly one of the most fasci- 
nating; and perhaps, without exception, the most wretched. 
Of course you have seen her photograph. Three years ago her 
name was in every paper. Her house was the rendezvous of the 
Nihilists. She was arrested; and scandal whispers that she only 
escaped exile to Siberia through Prince ’sinfluence. She arrived 
here two days ago. The Grand Duke is in attendance. It is said 
that the best part of her life is spent in a morphine stupor. She 
lives only when the sun begins to wane. Unfortunate lady! 
Morphia and Monte Carlo, conspiracy and dynamite! This is 
what these beautiful creatures come to. Ah, Mrs. Featherstone, let 
me give you one word of advice. Don’t cultivate the more subtle 
forms of emotion. They are blighting in their effects.” 

Mrs. Featherstone was eagerly raking in her winnings, and did 
not appear to have heard the conclusion of this softly uttered tirade. 
Varuna, who had been conversing with a heavy moustachioed 
Russian—a man easily recognised among the motley crowd at 
Monte Carlo, turned wearily to Warrender. 

“Will you take me somewhere for a breath of cooler air?” 





Cuaprer VI. 
IN THE GARDENS OF THE CASINO. 


Tury walked on to the terrace. The soft wind from the sea 


blew caressingly upon Varuna’s face, as she leaned upon the 
balustrade. 


“Tell me now about Helena.” 

Warrender hesitated, overpowered by repugnance to associate 
the sacred remembrance of this girl, who seemed to him now far 
away as one of Heaven’s angels, with the varied impressions and 
pungent, bewildering sensations which his brief intercourse with 
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her sister had wrought in his being. Varuna appeared to divine 
his mood. 

“T understand: you are unwilling to describe Helena by 
commonplaces; and to do so in any other terms would seem— 
inappropriate. It is so difficult for a man to speak of a woman 
who interests him deeply to a relative of hers, with whom he is 
hardly acquainted.” 

“T do feel this difficulty,” answered Warrender, constrained to 
frankness by her searching gaze. 

“ And especially,” continued Varuna, “ when the questioner and 
her surroundings are out of harmony with the subject of the 
conversation. But, since you know my sister intimately, you 
must be aware that she has an enthusiastic attachment to her 
mother and to me.” 

“One would find it impossible not to admire Miss Kilsyth’s 
character,” said Warrender, speaking with effort : “it is full of the 
purest womanly sentiment.” 

“Yet,” said Varuna, “from what I remember of Sir John 
Kilsyth, there could have been but little in him to draw this 
forth. I may be prejudiced. He disliked us intensely—my mother 
and me—though, to do him justice, I believe that he never tried to 
set Helena against us, but simply ignored our existence. A narrow- 
minded, fleshly, fox-hunting squire, to whom the finer world of 
thought and imagination was a closed book. Was it not so?” 

“Yes, replied Warrender thoughtfully. “Their natures were 
quite unsympathetic, and Miss Kilsyth’s confessor helped to keep 
them apart. Your sister’s life has been barren of affection. It is 
not surprising that she should have lavished her warmest feelings 
upon her religion and upon a mother and sister whom she could 
only love from a distance.” 

“There is something bitter in your tone,” said Varuna 
thoughtfully. “Her religion! yes, my sister is ewaltée dévote ; 
she has lived among English Protestants, and has always considered 
herself cruelly ill-used in having been separated from my mother, 
whom as a fervent Catholic she regards also as a martyr. You 
are thinking that her enthusiasm has been wasted in a dream 
and that soon she will be cruelly awakened from her illusions. 
But my mother has a singular power of winning and retaining 
affection, and Helena may not be disappointed. Of course you 
know that she is coming to live with us here.” 

“To live with you! At Monte Carlo!” exclaimed Warrender. 

“At Monte Carlo, in our villa yonder. She will lead our life, 
unless indeed she be so independent of will, and clear of intellect, 
as to choose her own path. She will breathe the atmosphere of 
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the Casino which you find already so corrupt ; she will be introduced 
to our friends—if we have any friends. She will be taught to 
play roulette. It is possible that in her nature too may lie the 
seeds of that fatal passion which has descended from parent to child. 
Mr. Warrender, we seem always to get back to the same point. 
There is no use in trying to contend against inherited propensity.” 

“Oh no, no!” he said impulsively, and with real sorrow in his 
voice. “ Don’t speak in this way. Madame Fano, you have got 
some morbid idea in your mind which I don’t follow. I wish 
that I could. I wish that I could uproot it.” 

“That would be impossible. I will try to make you understand 
me. You see my mother, you see me. You don’t know the 
circumstances of our lives, and these I cannot tell you; but I can 
take you further back. My great-grandfather was a Frenchman. 
He first played away his patrimony, then staked his honour, 
and at last—having nothing left—an hour before he was taken to 
the guillotine, bartered in a jest his chance of heaven. My 
grandfather, a child then, was smuggled away to South America. 
He married there,and came back. The seeds were in him. It is 
not many years since he might have been seen in the lowest Paris 
cafés working out imaginary systems with straws and peas, and 
wearing the word ‘revenge’ written on his cap. ... Well, what 
canone expect ? Naturecannot be defied. Mr. Warrender, I would 
have spared my sister Helena this ordeal, had it been in my power. 
I did make an effort—I offered to winter in Rome in order that she 
might be saved from the contaminating influences of this place. 
But it was of no use—events—everything—worked against the 
plan. When a thing is fated, it must be. To struggle is only 
waste of energy.” 

“T think you exaggerate the danger—Miss Kilsyth’s tempera- 
ment is more self-contained than you imagine.” 

“ Possibly.” 

“But why of no use?” asked Warrender eagerly, reverting to 
her former words. 

“This year, which begins to-morrow, will be the most critical in 
my life. It would be defying destiny were I to attempt to pass it 
anywhere but in Monaco. Happiness, peace, nay existence itself, 
for me depend upon the chances of the gaming-table. You smile 
at me. But all the ridicule in the world wouldn’t alter the con- 
viction which has grown in me with the years. There are times 
when one seems to have within one the power of a prophet or a 
seer. Often when I am standing at the roulette table, the feeling 
comes over me—a sort of darkness and terror, and then bright 
vision. It is as though I had lived it all before, and it were 
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coming again surely and swiftly.” She paused and drew in her 
breath with a little gasp: then laughed softly, “ How curious it 
is my telling you all this—but often a stranger makes the best 
confessor.” 

“ At least,” he said, “ you may trust me!” 

She laughed again. “Oh! such confidences are not sacred. 
If you repeated them, the worst people could say of me would be 
that I am a little mad; and probably they say that already. Do 
you see my hand? ‘The moon is so bright that you might almost 
read its lines. A long time ago in Venice my fate was partially 
foretold. You know that the Venetians are adepts in palmistry. 
Several of my sibyl’s predictions have been already fulfilled; why 
not the rest? But my ground for belief is firmer than that. 
Character makes fate; the sixth sense gives insight into character. 
Mine is the true gambler’s hand; my life the stake with which I 
play. After this year I will never enter a gaming room again.” 

“Madame Fano, you perplex me strangely,” said Warrender, 
almost forgetting Helena in the interest which her impulsive 
words excited. 

“How?” 

He paused before replying. “ Your nature isso noble. Though 
my knowledge of you can hardly be measured by hours, I have 
seen enough, in trivial incidents—words, gestures—to assure me 
that you were created for high purposes. And surely itis beneath 
you to be influenced seriously by the prophecies of a so-called 
soothsayer ! ” 

“Ah, so far our minds may march together, but there we 
diverge and become inhabitants of different spheres. Let us leave 
the subject. Do you remain long at Monte Carlo?” 

“A few weeks perhaps. Possibly only a few days. Amuse- 
ment is a very indefinite object, and it is my only one at present.” 

“T had fancied from my sister Helena’s letters, in which she 
has mentioned you occasionally, that your objects in life were 
very definite.” 

“T had one a short time ago upon which my career turned. I 
wished to marry your sister. Madame Fano, you compel candour.” 

“T am glad of that—in this case at least. If even mere 
acquaintances could stand sometimes towards each other, ‘soul to 
soul, as hand'to hand,’ the world might be a better and happier 
place. Now will you admit that sympathy is beyond what can 
be seen and touched and reasoned upon? I sympathise with you, 
Mr. Warrender, though I have no right to do so.” 

“Why no right?” he asked. 

“T have never loved.” 
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She uttered the words, with her eyes turned seaward, sadly, 
calmly as though she were merely stating a not supremely inter- 
esting fact in her history. 

“And my sister Helena did not love you?” she added slowly. 

“No. At all events she refused to become my wife.” 

“Perhaps at her confessor’s command. You are a Protestant, 
she is a Catholic, and she is wealthy. 

“That has been my deep regret. Had we stood upon the same 
level her heart might have had freer play. For I was conceited 
enough to fancy that she cared for me, and that if there were 
any conflict in her mind, love would prove victorious. I was 
entirely mistaken. Her rejection was so cold and passionless that 
Imight have been suing at the feet of one of the saints in her 
oratory.” 

“And you accepted the refusal, without argument or entreaty?” 

“A man does not entreat for love. It is the irresistible impulse 
towards each other of two souls—a union in which there is neither 
conscious giving nor receiving.” 

“T thought that only poets analysed love. And you are nota 
poet; you are a man of science. So then, it is true that love 
transforms every man into a poet—while the fever lasts. Love 
is a fever, is it not—and most dangerous when caught after first 
youth ?” 

She plucked a geranium and scattered its petals to the breeze. 
He watched her, his mind rocked upon uncertainty, in a vague 
manner feeling himself at the mercy of some strange wind or 
current which might bear him into unknown seas. She looked 
up suddenly : their eyes met. 

“A fever,” he repeated absently. ‘Yes, perhaps.” 

“T have always observed,” said Varuna, with her enigmatic 
smile, “ that men in love take the greatest pains to impress upon 
one that love is a kind of spiritual essence of the most refined 
quality, unknowable except from experience, yet the most positive, 
perfect and glorious thing in or out of the world, while all the 
time their manner unconsciously conveys that it is, after all, a most 
perishable article, of the earth earthy, and singularly quick to 
evaporate,” 

“You offered me your sympathy a few moments ago,” said 
Warrender, piqued. “ Now you withdraw it, and make me a butt 
for cynicism.” 

“T did not mean to be cynical. But that sort of feeling per- 
meates one’s nature, showing itself in every word and look. But 
Tam not so worn out as you would seem to imagine. I havea few 
illusions, a few faiths left. One is a faint religious sentiment,—I 
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am a Catholic, you know, though I don’t often enter the confes- 
sional, and am not, like my mother, in the habit of offering up 
candles to call down a blessing upon my play. This ought to set 
me against a marriage between you and my sister; but, on the 
other hand, though I scoff, I have a lurking belief in love: and 
then, has not instinct pointed you out to measafriend? A great 
French musician once assured me that there were but three things 
in the world worth living for—‘?amour, Pamitié, et le travail.’ 
Love I know not. Friendship I understand as a grateful possi- 
bility. And work—ah! that talisman to guard one against one’s 
direst tendencies can never be possessed by me. But trust in 
my will if not in my right to be of service to you.” She spoke in 
a different tone, and her voice softened inexpressibly. 

“ The strongest right——” he began. , 

“You don’t quite understand me. I did not mean in the con- 
ventional sense. In that I have none. But instinct establishes 
a kind of claim. Sympathy, however, presupposes community of 
experience. To feel another’s sorrow, one must have suffered in 
like manner.” 

“Then you, madame—have you been so fortunate as not to 
know suffering ?” 

“Oh, I have been wretched, most miserable at times. But, as 
I said, I have never loved. If, and I suspect so, Helena loves 
you, and has been coerced in the matter by her priests, you shall 
know the truth; and I will help you to be happy as far as lies in 
my power.” 

She moved on; while he, bewildered by the rapid variations 
in her manner, was almost glad to be spared the necessity for 
replying. 

They found Mrs. Featherstone, her husband, Lord Bretland and 
some others, who were to join the New Year’s Eve party, sipping 
iced drinks outside the restaurant and professing readiness to 
return to the hotel. 


Cuarter VII. 


ENTER COLONEL CAZALETTE. 


Tue clock had struck half-past eleven when they entered Mrs. 
Featherstone’s salon. The room was decorated with flowers, the 
table laid, and Mrs. Kilsyth and Mr. Braunstein, assisted by a 
waiter, were engaged in the concoction of punch. The elder lady 
asked eagerly for news of the evening’s proceedings. 

“A run on red,” she cried, “and I was not there! Alas! alas! 
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my doll is stuffed with sawdust. Ill get me to a nunnery—oh 
these difficulties of life are hard to support! Well,” she added, 
making a little grimace at her daughter, “this naughty child 
who was obliged to stay at home has won a great deal of love 
and no money. I hope that the stern mamma has been more 
fortunate.” 

Madame Fano, whose play of features was becoming to Warren- 
der a source of the deepest interest, smiled much as an indulgent 
parent might smile upon an unreasonable daughter, whose 
vagaries might be met with amused toleration but were at the 
same time a source of sorrow and perplexity. She placed before 
her mother a little case containing a rouleaw of gold. 

“There is my New Year’s present. You see that I wish to 
make amends for my harshness, though I ought to say that it is 
Mr. Warrender who deserves your thanks, for I owe my luck to 
him.” 

Mrs. Kilsyth fingered the coins with the enjoyment of a child 
to whom a new plaything has been presented. “Now, for a few 
hours at least,” she exclaimed, “Iam independent of my bankers. 
Money, as Bulwer says—General Featherstone, I am quite aware 
that accuracy in quotation is not my strong point; but, like your 
wife, I have a mind above small details—‘ Money is power, love 
also; for even gratitude can be bought by money.’ That was a 
man who understood life and its requirements. And now let us 
stir the punch.” 

Several other guests had dropped in, and the room resounded 
with conversation and laughter. 

“De ponch is ready!” cried the German gentleman, who had 
been assiduously flourishing the ladle. “It wants but one thing, 
and dat is, drinking.” 

Madame Fano had moved apart and stood by the open window, 
her thoughtful eyes gazing into the moonlit garden. 

The minute-hand pointed towards midnight. “I see him; 
he iscoming!” cried Mr. Braunstein. “ He isa beautiful leetle New 
Year! He is small and thin andlofely. Leetle New Year, I drink 
your health! and I ask you to give us all the best of good things— 
health, wealth and happiness! ” 

A faint chime sounded in the distance, and echoed through the 
salon. There was a momentary pause. Then glass clinked 
prettily against glass. Every face round the table smiled, yet 
underlying the surface brightness there was upon each a shade of 
pensiveness. Mrs. Featherstone turned from Lord Bretland to 
whisper softly in her husband’s ear, with a sweetness which seemed 
to declare that an effete civilization had not robbed her heart of 
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its bloom. General Featherstone, standing erect at the head of 
the table, with an air of old-fashioned solemnity, and in a few 
appropriate words, gave forth the toast—‘“ To the New Year, and 
may he bring to all who welcome him here, health, happiness and 
prosperity.” 

No one observed while the toast was being drunk, and the 
youngest born of Time ushered into his kingdom, that Warrender 
and Madame Fano, half shrouded by the window drapery, stood 
together lending no voice to the invocation. 

There was silence between them. It was she who first broke it. 
“* We are outcasts. The New Year has passed by us, and we have 
made no effort to gain his favour. Mr. Warrender, I won’t offer 
you the conventional greetings. I won’t venture to prophesy that 
you will win the woman you love. My blessing might be 
ill-omened and carry only bitterness and misfortune.” 

“The assurance of your goodwill, Madame Fano, is worth more 
than prophecies, You said a little while ago that I had brought 
you luck to-day. Atleast, you will not think my words meaningless 
if I say from my heart that I hope this critical year may bring 
you happiness.” 

“Happiness,” she repeated. ‘Not riches, not prosperity, but 
the one impossible thing in all the world—for me. It is a question 
of temperament, Mr. Warrender, and mine is one of unrest.” 

She moved towards the laughing circle. The light of the 
chandelier fell upon her as she stood sheathed in her crimson 
mantle, with the grave, troubled look ageing and hardening her 
face. 

“Varuna,” cried Mrs. Kilsyth, “neither you nor Mr. Warrender 
have drunk to the New Year. How can you expect to be fortunate 
in your future undertakings ? Come, the punch isexcellent. Mr. 
Braunstein and I deserve to be congratulated upon our skill.” 

Madame Fano folded her arms and shook her head. “Too late, 
mother. Mrs. Featherstone, Iam not an amiable guest, but you 
will forgive me if I leave you; my head still aches from the heat 
in the Casino.” 

There was a universal remonstrance. ‘“ Not yet, Madame 
Fano,” said General Featherstone, striking some familiar chords 
upon the piano. ‘“ My wife has a few sentimental regrets on the 
score of her native land. Let us drink to the health of absent 
friends, and you will lead us in the solo of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’” 

“But I should not do so with any fervour. Sentiment is a 
quality which I don’t possess. I have no native land, no pleasing 
associations with the past, no absent friends to regret.” 

As the words passed her lips, Warrender observed that she 
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lifted her eyes suddenly and started, growing visibly paler. An 
exclamation half rose, and was checked. Following her look he 
perceived the figure of a stranger in the doorway, a tall man of 
foreign aspect, with delicate aquiline nose, clear sallow face, close- 
cropped vandyke beard, and full, slightly prominent grey eyes, 
which surveyed the group with a smiling, benignant expression. 

“Colonel Cazalette!” ejaculated Mrs. Kilsyth, in a tone low, 
but sufficiently audible to startle Warrender. She moved abruptly 
from the table, and, almost as if she wished for the moment to 
avoid recognition, took up her position slightly behind the 
Englishman. He noticed that she appeared discomposed, and 
placed a chair for her in the embrasure of the window. Her 
hands trembled. She appeared conscious that she was betraying 
an unwarrantable excitement. 

“T have a weak heart,” she murmured ; “any sudden arrival 
always upsets me. I thought he was at Paris,” she added, almost 
fiercely. “Lord Bretland said that he was not to be here for a 
week yet. But 1am very glad”—with a furtive glance at War- 
render—“ very glad indeed. Do you know Colonel Cazalette ? 
He is a delightful person! an old friend, and so zealous—the most 
perfect combination of the world and the Church—not that he is 
in the Church—oh no, of course not; but so devout—and such 
an admirable photographer.” She repeated the last sentence with 
an intensity of emphasis which strengthened Warrender’s doubts 
as to her sanity —“ such an admirable photographer!” 

Meanwhile the new-comer had advanced, bowing with the 
sweetest courtesy and self-possession. “Ah, Madame Fano, I am 
grieved to hear that cruel statement uttered by you. But I 
am here to prove myself a present, and not an absent friend. Mrs. 
Featherstone, accept my apologies for this intrusion. I arrived 
only an hour ago, and have ventured to claim the privileges of our 
last year’s acquaintanceship in Paris, and offer you my congra- 
tulations and best wishes for the new year.” 

“T must say,” exclaimed Mrs. Featherstone, “ delighted as I am 
to see you, Colonel Cazalette, that your words are more soothing 
to the nerves than your actions. There is something very uncanny 
and Mephistopheles-like in this sudden midnight apparition. Are 
we all acting in a melodrama, and have we been going through 
an appropriate New Year’s Eve prologue? First of all, Mr. War- 
render drops down from the clouds. Secondly, Madame Fano, 
with his assistance, makes an extraordinary coup. Thirdly, at the 
close of the first act, enter Colonel Cazalette, the hero of the piece. 
Here we are—the principal personages occupy the stage, a becom- 
ingly diversified chorus ranges itself in the rear. Lord Bretland, 
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you and I are the nonentities, whose part in the drama is to fill 
in gaps and furnish cues. Festive scene: a faint suggestion 
of tragedy in the background. Strike up, Edward. The chorus 
advances.” 

She placed herself in a theatrical attitude. Lord Bretland 
followed suit. Mr. Braunstein ladled out several glasses of punch, 
and with comic gravity presented one to each of the chorus. 
Madame Fano’s stately greeting to Colonel Cazalette was drowned 
by the ringing notes of the drinking-song in ‘ Traviata,’ which, 
led by Mrs. Featherstone, pealed through the salon. 

But the night had changed. A wind had risen, with apparent 
suddenness, and sweeping chill through the open window, extin- 
guished one of the candles upon the supper-table. The slight 
occurrence seemed to heated imaginations ominous. Mrs. Kilsyth 
shuddered, and Mr. Braunstein stepped back and closed the window. 
The operatic music swelled louder. An element of forced and 
artificial mirth replaced the former sweet, subdued gaiety. Shadows, 
moonlight, vague sentiment, tender memories of the dying year— 
all had vanished. The spirit of the scene had assumed another 
shape, and it was curious to reflect that Colonel Cazalette, with 
his saint-like profile and courtly bearing, was the magician to 
whose entrance the transformation wasdue. Varuna also appeared 
to have caught the infection of the hour. Her welcome to Cazalette 
had struck Warrender as cold and constrained. Her air had been 
haughty and listless. Now she took up her part in the scene, and 
sang and acted the duet with Cazalette after a fashion which 
would not have disgraced a professional singer. Presently she 
turned towards her mother, who still held herself in the back- 
ground, and with charming cordiality indicated Cazalette’s 
presence. 

Mrs. Kilsyth rose, held out her hand, and made two or three 
wandering remarks with a forced sprightliness which was but a 
poor imitation of her former vivacity. Her manner might have 
passed currency with any less interested observers than Varuna 
and Warrender. As it was, there seemed in the minds of each a 
startled sense of something amiss. Cazalette with perfect tact, 
and with an air of tender protectiveness that was intended to 
react upon Varuna, drew Mrs. Kilsyth slightly aside and dis- 
coursed upon agreeable nothings till she had apparently quite 
recovered her composure. The rest of the party had gathered 
round the piano. Again Warrender and Madame Fano stood 
apart. 

“My mother is not quite herself to-night,” remarked the latter 
in a disturbed tone. ‘“ We have not seen Colonel Cazalette for 
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some years; and he is connected with an event which shook my 
mother’s nerves sadly. I mean the death of my husband.” 

As she spoke the last sentence without a sigh or falter, Varuna 
directed her mournful gaze full upon Warrender as though she 
wished him to learn from it the secret of her lonely, troubled life. 


Cuarrer VIII. 
NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


Warnenver slept badly that night. The partitions in the Riviera 
hotels are thin, and he fancied that there came from the room next 
that which he occupied, a sound as of suppressed weeping. The 
thought disturbed him, and, after his first troubled doze, banished 
slumber. When silence fell, he was still restless, and full of 
strange excitement. It seemed to him that since three o’clock 
that afternoon, he had experienced sensations which might give 
piquancy to a lifetime. He was not prone to self-analysis. His 
tendencies lay towards action rather than introspection; but to- 
night his very nature seemed unhinged, and wonder at the rapid 
transformation from listless despondency to vivid interest, which 
had taken place in his being, forced him into a groove of thought 
foreign to his character. Why the change? He knew that 
Helena, the pivot upon which a few weeks since existence had 
appeared to turn, was not now more near to him than when—pale, 
still and without visible sign of emotion—she had bidden him leave 
her and hope no more. Yet it was natural that his mind should 
seize upon Madame Fano’s insinuation of priestly coercion. Was 
there a possibility that she did indeed love him, and that her re- 
jection had had its root in fanaticism? He could at one time 
almost have sworn that he was dear to her. In the old days, 
before his Mexican expedition, she had been wont to blush and 
tremble before his glance. Often, her eyes, shyly seeking his, had 
upon encounter been swiftly averted, with a consciousness which 
had seemed to tell its own tale. He had approached her confi- 
dently, only to be repulsed by coldness, and, with pride wounded, 
to retire cursing his own presumption. 

And she was coming to Monte Carlo. In a short time, if he 
remained, he must be again thrown closely into her society. 
Would it not be the truest wisdom to accept his fate, and to make 
a supreme effort to stifle vain regrets in fresh and absorbing 
occupation? The horizon of life was not bounded by love, nor 
was he a puling boy to be crushed by a first disappointment. 
Granted that Helena Kilsyth was the one woman in the world 
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whom he could ever call wife, the pursuit of science and explo- 
ration still possessed charms, and at least friendship remained to 
him for consolation. 

The thought of friendship evoked Madame Fano’s image, if 
indeed, during the long night watch, it could be said to have ever 
faded into indistinctness. There was in her attitude towards him 
something of appeal which touched all that was most chivalrous 
in his nature. Apart from her irresistible fascination, she had the 
claim of being Helena’s sister; the claim of a woman helpless and 
dumbly seeking to be rescued from herself; that of a victim to an 
inherited morbid tendency for which she could hardly be held 
responsible. His imagination dwelt upon Varuna’s superstitious 
belief that the new-born year would for weal or woe decide her 
destiny, and upon Mrs. Featherstone’s laughing suggestion of a 
play in which each of them was to act a more or less important 
part. Cazalette, too, stirred his curiosity. Setting aside his 
presumable connection with the fate of Mrs. Kilsyth and her 
daughter, there was something in the very appearance of the man— 
in his medieval face; in his sweet suavity—tinged also by 
mystery and reserve; in the subtle sense of intellect and influence 
with which he impressed the most casual observer—that made him 
seem a determining power in the faintly outlined drama which 
now thrilled Warrender’s fancy. 

No, he would not go—not yet. He would remain at least till 
Helena’s arrival. 

Thus the dark hours passed on slowly. Daylight found him 
wide awake and weary. He threw the venetians open. The 
sun was rising upon the first day of the new year. Mists were 
rolling away, and distant peaks flushing a tender rose. Every 
breath smelt sweetly. A myriad dew drops sparkled on each 
tree and shrub. The hills seemed to have barely awakened from 
sleep—their crests clear, but the shadows as of dreamland still 
lingering upon the olive groves. Monaco lay shrouded in a 
transparent veil of vapour. A breeze ruffled the Mediterranean, 
and to the west every wavelet was tipped with gold. 

Warrender rose and dressed. Only drowsy servants, and men 
going forth on early errands, with holiday garments not yet donned, 
passed him as he made his way along the corridor and through 
the hotel garden. He wandered into the grounds of the Casino 
and stood again upon the terrace where Madame Fano had made 
her strange confession the night before—“ I have never loved.” 
He seemed to hear the words as she had uttered them, calm, distinct, 
and mournful. Spoken by another woman they might have borne 
no deep significance. From her lips, they revealed a mental 
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desert of dreary hopelessness which made him shudder. It was 
pitiful to reflect that her pulses had never throbbed to any sweeter 
or diviner agitation than the{feverish excitement of gambling. that 
her holiest instincts and purest aspirations should be smothered 
by this growth of baleful thought which could surely only flourish 
in the corrupt atmosphere she now breathed. 

There was in Warrender’s nature a certain old-world simplicity 
and impulse towards knightliness somewhat out of harmony with 
the age in which he lived. For him, womanhood had a peculiar 
sanctity ; and love, truth and purity were definite realities, rare 
and often obscured by modern shams, but still existing. It was 
his theory that modern civilization had tended to debase rather 
than to elevate the weaker sex. All his chivalry rose in defence 
or justification of the falsity and frivolity with which women are 
usually charged. Men and society were in fault, not they, who 
under ideal conditions should be neither more or less than wives, 
mothers and saints. To reform the world he would have begun 
by reforming women. At present, the object of his yearning solici- 
tude, Madame Fano, seemed the one woman to be—not reformed 
—but restored to her better self. 

The gardens were deserted save for a bonne, a group of black- 
eyed, fantastically-dressed children—French babies; good heavens! 
how out of place would the clear-browed, frank-faced English 
boy or girl appear amid these surroundings!—and a sallow, 
haggard-eyed gambler of the night before, who sat upon one of 
the benches in an attitude of dejection, and gave the impression 
that he was ruminating upon the most convenient mode of com- 
mitting suicide. 

The sun was now considerably above the horizon. The 
mountains had lost the ethereal hues of early morning, and the 
sea was a sheet of silver. Warrender strolled round by the 
terraces, his senses drinking in the beauty and fragrance on all 
sides of him, and presently began to skirt the sea, walking along 
the Condamine road and finally ascending the steep hill which 
leads to the fortress of Monaco. 

He lingered in the quiet streets of the old town, delighting in 
the contrast they presented to the glittering quarter he had 
quitted. Now he paused at the point of the promontory and took 
a view of the narrow thoroughfare he had traversed. His mind 
was still unconsciously occupied by Madame Fano, and it was 
with hardly a start of surprise that he beheld the lady herself 
advancing from the opposite direction. 

She did not see him. Her eyes were cast down, her thoughts 


evidently preoccupied; she walked with a slow, undulating gait, 
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which in the crowded Casino he had had no opportunity of study- 
ing. .In-her hands she carried a basket and a bouquet of flowers. 
When within a few yards of him; she stopped at the closed door 
of a baker’s shop, where the brown twisted loaves hung on nails 
on the wall, knocked, and after 2 moment entered. 

He waited in the hope of seeing her emerge, but several minutes 
elapsed and there was no sign of her reappearance. He turned, 
half angry with himself for his curiosity. ‘“ Why should I play 
the detective in this fashion ?” he murmured, and walked resolutely 
away, past a little thicket of umbrella pines, whence zig-zag 
paths led downward from terrace to terrace, cach planted with 
flowering shrubs and beautiful with the luxuriance of semi- 
tropical vegetation. Here natural situation enhanced all that 
labour could accomplish : palms waved their feathery plumes, and 
the: bright crimson of geraniums, the blue-green of aloes, and 
pink of mesembryanthemums stood out vividly against an intensely 
blue sky. and sea. Two or three gnarled olive-trees and stone- 
pines, and an occasional glimpse of rough rockwork overgrown with 
weeds, gave wildness to the scene and added to the sense of solitude. 
Far away were the promontory of Antibes and the distant range 
of the Esterels, and on the sea, white sails like gulls were already 
seudding. 

Warrender seated himself upon a semicircular bench turned 
from the road, and, with a curious feeling of distance and trans- 
ference of interest, bent. his thoughts towards an expedition he 
was then planning to the Fiji Islands, and to the wonders of the 
South Seas. 

He had not been meditating long when the faint rustle of a 
dress upon the gravel near, brought him back to Monte Carlo. 
Madame Fano was standing close beside him. She looked 
surprised, but did not hold out her. hand as he rose and ap- 
proached her.’ 

“So you have found out these gardens already,” she said with 
a smile. “They are a favourite resort of mine, and far more 
beautiful than anything at the Casino. I know every turn, almost 
every plant. But you have not chosen your seat well. If you 
like, I will show you my especial nook. It is on a lower terrace 
and quite screened from the road. 

She led the way down a rudely cut flight of steps on to a 
narrow level, descending by a steep wall straight to the sea, its 
only parapet a hedge of mingled aloes and geraniums. At one 
end a kind of grotto had been scooped in the rock ; a tiny stream 
trickled through it and watered banks of moss and fern. Here 
was a bench upon which Madame Fano seated herself. The cliff 
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against which Warrender leaned formed a sheltering background. 
At its base were beds of violets in full bloom scenting the air. 

“One might imagine oneself a long way from Monte. Carlo,” 
said Warrender. “ But I did not expect that you would have risen 
so early, Madame Fano, after your fatigue of last night.” . 

“Oh, after a wakeful night, nothing refreshes one so much as @ 
stroll before the dew has dried up.. We must have left the hotel 
almost together, Mr. Warrender. But I-came by the higher road 
and I went into the church by the ravine, to offer up a new year’s 
prayer for my little girl.” 

“T saw you a few minutes ago, in the street yonder.” 

“ At the hunchback baker’s, who is quite an interesting person — 
in his way. I must introduce you to him at some future time. 
Ihave a weakness for the bread of the country, and very often carry 
home one of the brown sour twists ; and there is a little lame boy 
there, whom it would not do to forget on New Year’s Day.” 

“Madame Fano, I begin to see that Lord Bretland was quite 
right in what he said of you yesterday evening. You make a jest 
of benevolence, yet you practise it largely.” 

She flushed slightly. “No, Ido not jest at benevolence—it is 
too rare. My visit to the lame boy does not deserve the name. 
I am very fond of children. This is a pleasant spot,” she added 
as though wishing to change the subject. “One can be as lonely 
as one pleases here. So few of the crowd from Monte Carlo visit 
these gardens. I often come to this seat with my book, or with no 
companions but my thoughts, and spend hours trying to reconcile 
facts and fancies.” 

“Successfully ?” 

“Need you ask? Life is a strange problem, Mr. Warrender. 
That remark is not original, is it? 1t has been made once or 
twice before ; but the truth of it remains just as forcible. One 
sees such a mass of incongruous elements which cannot be made 
to blend or harmonise. Talk of free will! There’s no such 
thing. One fancies sometimes that it would be so easy to wrench 
oneself away from what is hurtful or degrading or even simply 
disagreeable, and lead just the kind of life which would develope 
one’s few good qualities; but that is exactly what is impossible.” 

“Oh no, Madame Fano,” said Warrender earnestly. “It can 
never be impossible to separate oneself from what is hurtful.” 

“Yes, it is quite impossible. I know of what you are thinking. 
As I lay awake last night I wondered what had made me talk to 
you so unreservedly. I don’t remember ever having spoken in 
the same way to any one before.” 

“Perhaps,” said Warrender impetuously, “ you had a fancy that 
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I might help you. I beg your pardon,” he added. “That was a 
presumptuous sort of thing to say.” 

There was no rebuke in her look; rather, a faint gleam of 
satisfaction. 

“Tam glad that you said it. If there were any presumptuous- 
ness it would lie in my having had such a fancy. Yet it was just 
what I did feel. I am very candid, but there is an answering 
candour about you, Mr. Warrender, which makes me think that it 
would be quite possible to apply to you if I were in need.” 

“T wish that you would act upon that feeling; and you would 
. see——” He paused. 

“See what?” 

“T don’t suppose that I could really help you, but at least my 
best faculties would be strained in the attempt.” 

She was silent for a moment, then she said deliberately: ‘“ But 
I am not in need—not, that is, in any definite sense.” 

“There is an indefinite kind of want which is harder to bear 
than material trouble—the need of sympathy and fellowship; of 
faith in oneself and in the goodness of others; of an object upon 
which to concentrate one’s thoughts and interests.” 

“You think that I have all these wants—that I am unhappy ?” 

“T have no right to judge, but your words and looks make me 
fancy so.” 

She stopped and gathered a little bunch of violets, with which 
she played. 

“ But I have an object in life—several. In the first place, Iam 
of use to my mother. Nothing would induce her to leave Monte 
Carlo; and I am at least able to restrain her from some extrava- 
gances. Then, to a certain extent I have inherited her tempera- 
ment. I am more self-controlled, more calculating, less warm- 
hearted, but in essentials we are alike. I have a passion for play. 
It’s the same sort of fascination as that which danger has for some 
natures. You could not understand the fever of excitement which 
took possession of me last night when you were winning. I 
don’t know what made me stop you. But a feeling came over me 
all in a moment—of shame, hatredand horror—horror of the future.” 

She had been looking away from him, and now, with a startled 
glance that seemed to behold a phantom in his solicitude, met 
his eyes,” which were fastened upon her face in sad inquiry. She 
laughed nervously. 

“ My talk is very melodramatic—quite in keeping with the moral 
atmosphere of Monte Carlo.” 

“Oh pray go on—if you will trust me. Any trouble or dread 
of that kind is best spoken of.” 
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“Tt is not an unreasonable dread, as you would admit if you knew 
thoroughly the history of my family, and understood me as well as 
I understand myself. I try to keep the spectre at bay, but it looks 
out at me from my own face and from the faces of my friends. 
I see myself as I may be years hence—one of those horrible hags 
whom you may have noticed at the tables—a more pitiable object 
than they—with the curse of insanity upon me.” 

She rose abruptly and moved to the edge of the terrace, where 
she stood with pale cheeks, lips compressed, and brooding eyes 
fixed seaward. He followed her, his face, too, white from repressed 
excitement. 

“You must not say that!” he exclaimed agitatedly. “It is not 
true. You must not; it hurts me to hear you.” 

She turned towards him, and the eyes of each seemed to be 
searching into the soul of the other. 

“T see that you are in earnest!” she said. “You must love 
Helena very dearly to feel so deep an interest in her half-sister— 
a woman whom you have only known for a few hours.” 

Her words thrilled Warrender painfully. He would have 
found it impossible to analyse the sensation, but was quite aware 
that it was a disagreeable one. An eager disclaimer rose 
involuntarily to his lips, and was checked by embarrassing con- 
sciousness. Madame Fano seemed to guess at the cause of his 
confusion, and said with a smile: 

“The obvious answer to that remark is that I am a person 
who must under any circumstances inspire interest. But do not, I 
beseech you, talk to me in the conventional language of gallantry. 
There are so many men ready to swear away their lives at my 
feet—absolutely not one whom I can call friend. My sister’s lover 
might fill a place which my own lover could never fill. Your 
frankness last night about your feeling for Helena puts our re- 
lations towards each other upon such a safe footing ; and notwith- 
standing all you may have heard about me here, it is quite true 
that I find great comfort in that certainty.” 

This speech, in which there was without doubt no underlying 
emotion, grated curiously upon Warrender. He answered hastily : 
“ You spoke just now of the objects which you had in life. It was 
absurd in me to fancy for a moment that I could help you. Iam 
weak too—if you are weak—and tossed by every wave of feeling. 
My position is more lonely than yours, and I stand at a disad- 
vantage. Your knowledge of the world is greater than mine. 
You have—acquaintances shall we say—who at least wish to 


devote themselves to you. You have your mother—and your 
child.” 
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“Is my knowledge of the world greater than yours? Yes, 
perhaps, of the evil of it. That kind of knowledge only saddens 
and embitters. Don’t let us compare our lives, Mr. Warrender. 
It is quite enough that they are both unsatisfactory: mine from 
within ; yours from without. But you will not be unhappy for 
long. Even if you never get what you long for, you have a 
stronghold against badness and sorrow within yourself. The past 
and future are not horrors at which you dare not glance.” 

Her voice broke slightly. He saw her eyes grow larger and 
softer with unshed tears. His heart rose in struggling entreaty 
and protest. At that moment a step sounded upon the rocky 
stair. Both looked round. The shadow thrown upon the cliff 
revealed the intruder before he himself became visible. It was 
Cazalette. 

Madame Fano moved a few steps uncertainly, as if in doubt 
whether to advance or retreat. The softness died from her face. 
She flung away the bunch of violets which she had been 
holding, as though in the action she would have thrown off 
the mood which had prompted her self-betraying words. Once 
more she became the stately woman of the world, cold, weary, 
inscrutable. 

Cazalette stepped forward, his suave, impassive countenance 
giving no indication of surprise or consciousness that he had 
disturbed an interesting ¢éte-d-téte. 

He bowed over the hand Madame Fano offered him; and in 
a few well-chosen words made something more than the conven- 
tional speech of congratulation. Varuna coldly uttered her thanks 
and returned the greeting. 

“Tt is five years to-day, madame,” continued Cazalette, “since 
I had the honour of wishing you happiness, prosperity, and—fare- 
well, upon this very spot. I did not expect the good fortune of 
seeing you here this morning.” 

“For that you must thank Mr. Warrender,” replied Varuna— 
“if it be a question of thanks. I was going home, when I saw 
him, as I passed, seated upon the most uncomfortable bench in the 
gardens. He looked as though he wanted to enjoy his thoughts 
in solitude; it was an act of charity to show him where he might 
do so happily. Now having earned his gratitude, I will ask you, 
Colonel Cazalette, to call me a carriage, for I don’t feel equal to the 
long walk in the heat.” 

“ Willingly,” said Cazalette. ‘“ Mr. Warrender, shall I disturb 
your meditations if, after a short stroll round the castle, I come 
back and smoke a cigarette in your company? In my Mexican 
wanderings I met one or two men who knew you well; and I was 
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much interested in what I heard of your discoveries. It won't 
bore you, will it, to have a little chat presently ?” 

Warrender felt an unreasonable desire to excuse himself, but 
good breeding and a sense of guilt forbade the inclination ; and he 
assured Colonel Cazalette of the pleasure which he should derive 
from his company. 

“You are wise to drive home,” said Cazalette turning to Madame 
Fano. “I have already seen Mrs. Kilsyth, who begged me, if I 
met you, to give you a reminder that there is to be an excursion 
this afternoon; in which,” he added, “I have been honoured by 
an invitation to accompany you.” 

“Ah!” said Varuna; “that recalls to my mind a note for you, 
Mr. Warrender, which I have in my pocket, and which was to have 
been given to the concierge this morning. It is only to ask if you 
will join us in our expedition. We are going to make a gipsy tea 
at Cap Martin. The Casino is closed to-day, and we are people 
without an occupation.” 

Warrender accepted the invitation with an eagerness which he 
regretted when he perceived the curious expression which flitted 
across Cazalette’s face. 

“ Good-bye then for the present,” said Varuna, “ You will join 
us in our salon at three o'clock?” 


Cuaprer IX. 
QUART POT TEA. 


Mapame Fano was alone in her salon when Warrender was 
announced. The room was charming, and had an air of occupation 
and long residence not common to the ordinary hotel sitting-room. 
He made some remark to this effect. 

“Yes, we brought a few things with us, and have contrived to 
give it a homelike look,” she answered. “The drains at our 
villa are being overhauled, but I hope that we shall be settled 
there again before my sister arrives.” 

“ When do you expect Miss Kilsyth?” asked Warrender. 

“Tt is not quite certain. I think in ten days or a fortnight. 
Thus, Mr. Warrender,” she added with an effort at playfulness, 
“if Cannes or Nice have any attractions for you, I advise you to 
visit them at once and return here later.” 

“No,” he replied. “In that case, I should remain here for the 
next fortnight and then go to Cannes or Nice.” 

“T think you are wrong,” she said gently. “But there is time 
enough for you to change your mind.” 
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“You play and sing?” he said, abruptly indicating the open 
piano. ‘“ Of course—I heard you last night.” 

“ Yes—but rarely. My mother sings charmingly—even still, 
and has been practising this morning. I have been well taught, 
and I believe sing correctly and play with moderate execution, but 
I can’t give expression to anything that is struggling within me— 
in music.” 

“You draw or paint, perhaps? ” 

“No; I tried once—but it doesn’t satisfy me. 

“Then you read ?” 

“What a catechism! And I am obliged to make the humiliating 
confession that books have not a great charm for me. When I was 
a girl I used to be very fond of reading, but as soon as I began to 
live myself, the taste left me. Science and positive facts were too 
immense to grapple with. A human. heartbreak is of more conse- 
quence than the sun’s component parts. You don’t think so; well, 
it seems so to me. I'd rather be helped by the honestly told ex- 
perience of one human soul, than by all the facts and theories in 
the universe and all the books that were ever written.” 

She moved to the window and stood, drawing on her long gloves, 
gazing out upon the western sky. She wore a closely fitting 
mantle bordered with sable. A little fur cap set upon her abundant 
hair, and # cluster of tea roses fastened at her throat, gave her a 
coquettish air quite at variance with her morning’s aspect. 

“The day has become overcast,” she said. “It:is almost a relief 
after the overpowering glare. I sometimes wish for the subdued 
tones and grey skies which I remember in England. One wearies 
of this vivid Riviera colouring.” 

“You have not been in England for a long time?” 

** Not since my stepfather’s death eleven years ago. I was only 
seventeen when I left it. There, Mr. Warrender, I have told you a 
secret which most women would guard jealously. That is a simple 
sum in addition, and the product will give you myage. But there 
are social philosophers who maintain that a woman is in the zenith 
of her charms at thirty.” 

“At any rate,” said Mrs. Kilsyth, entering, “no woman ever 
gets beyond that age as long as she has a shred of good looks re- 
maining. Haven’t you observed that every frisky matron one meets 
was married at sixteen ? Don’t you admire our flowers, Mr. Warren- 
der? Two of these bouquets arrived from Paris this morning.” 

“And this one?” asked Warrender, pointing to a magnificent 
floral trophy that completely covered the small table which 
supported it. 

“Qh, that! From Nice, I imagine. It was Colonel Cazalette’s 
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New Year’s gift to me. Those full-blown camellias are very 
appropriate to my mature charms. Now there’s a sentiment 
about his little offering to Varuna which suggests quite a different 
idea.” 

She stretched her hand towards a quaintly-shaped vase of old 
Venetian glass, in which were loosely placed a mass of yellow 
roses drooping upon their leaves; then, rebuked by her daughter’s 
glance, rattled on: 

“Come; I hear the bells of Mrs. Featherstone’s ponies jingling. 
There is the inevitable Lord Bretland pursuing his system of 
education. General Featherstone tacked on to our new drawing- 
room prima-donna, Miss Violet Rochford, and provided with a 
motif, is happily bent upon self-improvement also. Now we are 
going to be truly arcadian—music and sentiment ; tea under the 
pines; wild flowers, singing birds, and all the rest of it; only, 
unfortunately, there are no birds hereabouts, they’ve substituted 
Cupids instead.” 

Mrs. Kilsyth was in her most light-hearted vein. When 
Colonel Cazalette appeared, she dropped him a little curtsey and 
thanked him demurely for his attention. There remained no 
trace of the confusion, almost alarm, which she had exhibited 
upon his arrival the night before. If there had been any doubt 
in the mind of either as to their attitude towards each other, they, 
had evidently arrived at an understanding, and the only signs of 
anxiety which Mrs. Kilsyth displayed were an occasional furtive 
glance directed towards his face, and a nervous start which she 
now and then gave when he addressed her suddenly. 

Conversation flowed freely as the open landau in which these 
four were seated bowled swiftly along the pretty sea-girt road 
towards Mentone. Its burden was sustained chiefly by Cazalette, 
who discoursed with the fluency of a travelled, cultivated man 
bent upon making himself agreeable. Mrs. Kilsyth’s questions 
were numerous ; she seemed uneasy when a moment’s silence fell 
upon the group. Madame Fano spoke little, and it must be 
owned that Warrender appeared at first to no great advantage, 
yet even he, stimulated by the elder man’s tact in drawing 
forth his resources, and by a faint gleam of animation upon. 
Varuna’s face when he pointedly addressed her, made amends 
towards the close of the drive for his taciturnity at its com- 
mencement. 

It was perhaps natural that his mind should have already 
begun to exercise itself in speculations concerning Cazalette’s 
motives, antecedents and possible interest in Madame Fano. 
Cazalette’s manner to Varuna was at once distant and deferential ; 
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he spoke to her but seldom. Yet Warrender fancied that he 
detected in sundry looks and gestures the evidence of a warm 
regard. No prejudice could declare him to be an adventurer in 
the vulgar sense of the term. His whole bearing was that of a 
gentleman far removed from. vicious or Bohemian proclivities. 
He trod upon undebateable ground. His careless allusions to 
affairs and to persons of note living and deceased showed 
familiarity with the politics and social life of a somewhat earlier 
date. He belonged to the world, yet seemed apart from it. He 
did not play, yet had apparently frequented the various gaming 
places in Europe. Of his poverty he spoke without affectation. 
. His manner had something of the cynicism and sadness of a 
recluse, and was faintly tinged by sacerdotalism ; one involun- 
tarily connected him with the Catholic Church. Of art he showed 
considerable knowledge ; he seemed well read, and his speech was 
at times almost poetic. 

As the carriage turned into the olive-shaded road which led to 
the cape, Warrender pulled his thoughts together and rebuked 
himself for having indulged in romantic conjecture. 

“What a fool I am,” he muttered, “to imagine the first well- 
mannered foreigner I meet a Jesuit in disguise!” 

It was at this point that he exerted himself to join in the 
conversation, and succeeded so far as to banish, for the present, 
sinister insinuations. 

A spirit of harmony seemed now to have crept over the 
quartette. Mrs. Kilsyth’s eyes no longer wandered uneasily from 
Cazalette to her daughter, and Madame Fano leaned back against 
the cushions, her former erect attitude succeeded by one pliant and 
unconstrained, her face, if pensive, full of sweetness. Warrender’s 
vague distrust and painful expectation of harrowing discovery 
had melted into a dream-like sense of well-being. But for that 
subtle element which Mrs. Featherstone had described as a 
suggestion of tragedy in the background, the drive would have 
been to him but a commonplace incident, and his companions’ 
charming worldliness untouched by any more complex influences 
than the pastime of the hour, and the ordinary interests of that 
butterfly society of which they formed part. The carriage drew 
up at the end of the point. Here, breakers were roaring against 
a fringe of jagged white rocks which terminated the cape. Foam 
dashed over the low undergrowth of lentiscus and myrtle. The 
sea stretched grey and hazy to the horizon, and a veiled sun shed 
a track of misty brightness across the bay. Monte Carlo lay likea 
jewel in the curve, the rugged heights behind and tower of Turbia 
clearly defined against the sky. To the east, Mentone and the 
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promontories of Italy lay slumberous. There was brooding and 
faint melancholy in the air. From the sea shore a rocky path 
led to a forest of pines wind-swept into fantastic shapes, where 
the atmosphere was pungent with a resinous odour, and the 
rosemary grew high. Here, in a sheltered nook, the rest of the 
party had ulready arranged themselves ; a hamper half unpacked 
lay upon the grass, and Mrs. Featherstone, clad in a becoming 
tailor-made costume, was on her knees coaxing a refractory wood 
fire into a blaze. 

“Now,” she exclaimed, rising, her pretty face rosy after her 
exertions, “just by way of contrast and as a sort of tribute to 
those lanky gum-trees you all admire so much, I’m going to relapse 
for a short time into my original condition of barbarism. I can’t 
make a damper, Mr. Warrender, for I don’t suppose there is a 
sheet of bark handy; but for once in your lives, you shall all 
drink quart pot tea. The taste is, like other things, indigenous to 
the Australian soil, so I shall not expect you to be enthusiastic in 
your appreciation. Lord Bretland, you are out of office for the 
present, but you may make yourself useful if you please. Where 
are the implements ?” 

Lord Bretland rummaged in the hamper and produced a bright 
tin can, which he held at arms-length. 

“T am instructed to inform the company that this is a—Dilly,” 
he observed in his melancholy drawl. 

“No, indeed!” energetically cried Mrs. Featherstone; “no 
such thing. It is merely a vulgar Birmingham imitation. A 
billy should be smoked black; it should be saturated with rank 
tea, battered, dented, and generally disreputable, with an odour 
of grass-tree tops, bandicoots and black fellows, mingled with the 
delicate aroma. of store tobacco. Well”—mournfully—* fill it 
with water and put it on the fire.” 

Lord Bretland obeyed, then brought forth two utensils 
resembling half-quartern measures, and a dozen tin mugs strung 
together by the handles. 

“And these,” he continued in the same tone, “are quart pots 
and pannikins, commonly used by the stockmen and aboriginals 
in Australia: while this”—exhibiting a brown caky substance 
which looked like burnt toffee—“ is the nearest approach procur- 
able in Monte Carlo to what Mrs. Featherstone calls‘ ration sugar,’ 
&@ commodity practically unknown in this hemisphere.” 

“T can’t compliment you upon being a very efficient assistant,” 
retorted that lady with a little grimace. “Evidently your 
sphere lies yonder—in the gilded haunts of civilization. My 
word! Lord Bretland—to fall back upon the phraseology of my 
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youth—I’d just like to see you bushed in a mallee scrub. There! 
I will have nothing more to do with you. Come, Mr. Warrender, it 
isn’t the first time you and I have stood together by a camp fire. 
Be ready to throw in the tea and sugar and to stir up with a bit 
of stick as soon as the water boils.” 

Warrender, lending himself to the humour of the moment, did 
as he was bidden; and all stood round intently gazing, while the 
operation was conducted with a solemnity befitting the incan- 
tations of a witch. ‘lhe flame mounted, the fir cones crackled ; 
the critical instant arrived. Warrender added first the tea, then 
the sugar, while Mrs. Featherstone stirred vigorously with a 
crooked stick; finally the decoction was delivered to Lord 
Bretland, who with great gravity poured it from one quart pot to 
another till commanded by Mrs. Featherstone to desist. The 
beverage was then declared ready for drinking and handed round 
in pannikins. Each guest drank, made a wry face and then called 
variously for sherry and seltzer, and cream. 

“Oh, I say, Mrs. F-f-f-featherstone,” stuttered Captain Bland, 
who had attached himself to the party, “isn’t this all ch-ch-chaff? 
You don’t mean that you d-d-drink that stuff in Australia ?” 

“Never anything else,” rejoined she imperturbably. “It is 
supposed to have an effect upon the brain, Captain Bland. That’s 
what makes all us Australians so sharp. Now, you may have 
some egg sandwiches, if you like, to take the taste out of your 
mouth.” 

The gipsy tea was on the whole a success. Mrs. Featherstone 
had at all events the knack of putting everyone on good terms 
with himself or herself, and if she was audacious, it was a pleasant 
audacity. Some one started singing catches, and the voices 
sounded sweetly among the pines and mingled with the mono- 
tonous swash of the sea. Then Mr. Braunstein, appealing to Miss 
Rochford, suggested a German part-song, which was followed by 
the ‘ Lorelei’ with Heine’s words. 

“Ah,” murmured Mrs. Kilsyth, “I prefer the Hans Breitmann 
version of ‘Die Midchen mit nodings on.’ It harmonises better 
with the company and the quart pot tea.” 

Like all such impromptu concerts, this one descended by slow 
gradations to the music-hall level. 

There is a fascination in shrieking upon a foreign shore a 
comic breakdown or ‘ Rule Britannia’ which the typical cockney 
cannot resist, certainly not Captain Bland, whose announcement, 
in a piping falsetto, that Britons “ never never ne-ever would be 


slaves,” was effusively echoed by the more patriotic and less highly 
cultivated of the little assemblage. 
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“There’s a good deal of freedom about that chorus,” observed 
Mrs. Kilsyth to Colonel Cazalette. He had stationed himself 
beside her, though his eyes were fixed upon Varuna and Warrender, 
who were standing together a little distance apart from the rest. 
“Could any set of people but the English make themselves so 
supremely ridiculous? ‘ Rule Britannia’ always reminds me of a 
cock crowing down a nightingale. No; Captain Bland, don't ask 
me to join you. I’m not a Briton—Im only a woman.” 

“ Only a woman,” murmured Mr. Braunstein in a tone of deep 
meaning. 

“ All nationalities are alike to me,” continued Mrs. Kilsyth. 
“T’m above prejudices. I'd even go so far as to hail a chimpanzee 
as man and brother. I hate your ‘nice little, tight little island ’ 
cant; the self-laudation and hypocrisy; the straight walk along 
the narrow road, elbows out, and no grace for a sinner, the break- 
fast at nine, the luncheon at one, the dinner at seven—ugh! Am 
[hurting any one’s sensibilities ? Isn’t that Mrs. Livingstone, with 
the association of wool workers from the Nationale at Mentone, 
rounding the point? To your tents, oh Israel; the Philistines 
are upon us.” 

“Come this way,” whispered Colonel Cazalette with gentle 
imperativeness. “I want to talk to you.” 

The appearance of Mrs. Livingstone and her cohort was the 
signal for a general dispersion. In such case the laws of natural at- 
traction decide the pairing of a company of both sexes. Warrender 
and Varuna, forsaking the great pine grove, bent their steps 
towards the wind-swept cape. It was a rough way, and their 
hands frequently touched as he guided her over the shingle. At 
last, she seated herself upon a granite boulder, below which the 
water lay in miniature pools, and tangled masses of seaweed had 
gathered in mounds of shiny greenish brown. The wind blew in, 
salt and exhilarating but touched with chill. It stirred Varuna’s 
furs and loosened the bunch of roses at her throat; they fell and 
were borne by the breeze over the rocks. Warrender would have 
rescued them, but she interposed. ‘ Never mind; they have done 
their duty, and I have more at home.” After a pause she asked, 
without looking towards her companion, “ What do you think of 
Colonel Cazalette ?” 

Warrender hesitated. “It is a difficult question. He is the 
sort of man about whom it would be impossible to form an opinion 
after a few hours’ acquaintance.” 

“Tdon’t agree with you. He has a distinct individuality. The 


only people worth thinking about are those who affect one defi- 
nitely at first sight.” 
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“ He certainly does that.” 

“ And he impressed you last night—disagreeably ?” 

“Since you insist upon frankness, my first feeling was that I 
should be sorry to trust him.” 

“You were right,” she replied gravely. ‘ Don’t trust him.” 

“Yet you seem to have known Colonel Cazalette. intimately, 
Madame Fano.” 

“T saw a great deal of him five or six years ago. He had a 
strong influence over my mother and was a sort of lay confessor 
to her when she was in one of her transition states of belief. I 
am not speaking heartlessly, Mr. Warrender. You must see that 
my mother is impulsive, changeable—and loveable as a child. As 
regards myself, Colonel Cazalette is associated in my memory with 
painful events. Now,” she said in a different tone, ‘ you will tell 
me something more about my sister Helena. Is it a pleasure to 
you, or the reverse, talking of her?” 

Warrender winced at the question. ‘‘I am glad to talk of her, 
Madame Fano, if you are interested—but——’”  . 

“Yes, I think that I understand. I have fancied that.the men- 
tion of her name jarred upon you. If I seem wanting in percep- 
tion you must recollect that I am reading-an unfamiliar language. 
I am sure that you are too sincere and direct to shrink because 
of self-love or wounded vanity. It seems to me that a true man, 
having once loved a woman, must, whatever happens, hold her in 
tender remembrance. You would be surprised if you could know 
how much I have been thinking of you and Helena this afternoon.” 

“You love your sister.” 

“That is perhaps putting it too strongly. I know so little of 
her. She was a child when I left England—a thin, quiet little 
thing with long fair hair, earnest eyes, a solemn way with her, 
and a most extraordinary faculty for adoration. She was just the 
sort of child whom as a woman one would expect to sacrifice 
herself for a creed, an idea, a sentiment. I can’t imagine her an 
ordinary flesh-and-blood girl of the period. There’s a tone in her 
letters not of the earth, earthy. I daresay that she is weak; all 
creatures of beliefs are so. Am I right?” 

“‘T had no reason to think her weak,” replied Warrender a little 
bitterly ; “at all events, she did not believe inme. What should 
you like to know about her, Madame Fano? She is tall and 
slender now, with a sort of girlish stateliness that is rather diffi- 
cult to describe. She has deep dark eyes, and is not much given 
to laughter. I used to think that her views of life were too 
serious, and that she thought too much of others. But before 
long you will be able to judge for yourself.” 
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“T have never known what it is to have a woman friend,” said 
Varunaas though excusing her interest ; “ and Helena is my half- 
sister—except my mother and my little girl, nearer to me than 
any one in the world. Hers will be a new influence in my life, 
perhaps a happy one. If, as her letters seem to say, she believes 
in me, loves me, thinks only good of me, there would be a motive 
for sacrifice—for endeavour——” She paused. Warrender did 
not immediately reply. “ You think me very self-absorbed ? ” said 
Varuna looking at him directly. “You are right; egoism is the 
curse of a nature like mine. My interest in Helena merely takes 
the form of speculation as to how she will affect me.” 

“No,” said Warrender nervously. “I haven’t thought much of 
such things; but it seems to me that finely-strung natures must 
always be more or less egoistic. It is a question of nerves, and 
of the capability of receiving vivid impressions. But you have 
surely the strongest motive for effort in life—your child.” 

Madame Fano’s face was darkened by an expression of deep 
sadness, but a moment later there passed over her features a 
curious gleam of tenderness softening their fixity. 

“ That in which one’s existence is bound, is not merely a motive,” 
she answered in a low voice. “ Had youa fancy that I did not care 
for my little girl? Well, perhaps my manner justified the 
thought. Mr. Warrender, I have sometimes wished, prayed that 
my child might die. The maimed speech, the cramped intelli- 
gence, the dumb eyes, are living reproaches to me for a wrong 
unconsciously committed—reminders of an injury which I can 
never forget or forgive. What right have people ”—her voice 
vibrated with passionate earnestness—“to weight other lives 
with all that is bad in themselves—and worse—worse? I can’t 
explain myself, and it is impossible for you to understand.” 

“T do understand.” His eyes bright with indignant pity met 
hers. “The suffering which is brought upon the innogent is the 
saddest problem in life.” 

“Tt can’t be altered or made better. There’s a sort of poison in 
such sorrow,” she said. 

“No, it can’t be altered, or healed quite, on this side of the grave.” 

“But you think,” she said eagerly, “that there might be a way 
of escaping from the hopelessness—the dreariness ? ” 

“For you ?” he asked simply. “ You are so young still, Madame 
Fano—too young to be crushed, too good and true to become hard 
and cynical. Give up this false, artificial life, and go and live with 
your child. You don’t know what there may be for you in the 
future. There will be peace; there may be love.” 

Varuna’s face showed no hardness or indifference now. She 
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seemed to hang upon his words as though they were prophetic. 
Her eyes were clear and dilated; her lips trembled. She was 
quite silent for a minute ; then she said falteringly : 

“ But you don’t know. You have not realised. My little girl 
is almost an idiot. She is deaf and dumb. They said—they 
said that it was because I had been unhappy. I had suffered... 
I can’t speak of it. Don’t ask me any questions. You see that 
hope is taken from me.” 

There was a painful pause; and then— 

“You said,” urged Warrender gently, “that after this year 
you would play no more.” 

“T mean to give it up,” she answered, “if the passion is not 
too strong forme. I don’t know if I can live without excitement 
of some kind. I was quite in earnest about my superstitious 
belief that this year will decide my fate. And now you make me 
almost hope that there may be brightness in store for me. Mr. 
Warrender, every woman who is without the true knowledge of 
happiness, craves for a means of escape from the vapid flatness 
of existence. Some women find it in dress, gaiety, and flirtation. 
These have no charms for me, and surely do not demoralise less 
than roulette. And I have justified gambling to myself. You 
know that I was poor, and that my mother’s income only lasts 
during her life. I wished to win money so that I might be 
independent, and thus provide for my little girl’s future. I have 
won nearly enough—not quite .... Come,” she added, rising, 
“we have talked a long time. Let us join the rest.” 

“You are not displeased with me,” said Warrender, in a 
beseeching tone. “I know that I have no right to speak to you 
in this way.” 

“Yes; you have a certain right,” she replied with an air of 
forced playfulness. “ You are going some day to marry my sister. 
That is a reason why we should be frank with each other.” 

The red mounted to Warrender’s brow. 

“T had rather,” he said slowly, “that you would leave your 
sister out of the question, and give me the right on different 
grounds.” 

“How?” she asked. 

“Tt would be the greatest pleasure to me to feel that you 
trusted me, and that I might consider myself your friend apart 
from the possibility of any nearer bond.” 

“T do trust you. Concerning my friendship, I think that, with 
an impulsiveness which is not usual with me, I offered it to you 
the first evening we met. As for the other possibility, we will 
talk of it no more—till Helena comes.” 





